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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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A New Spirit of Cooperation in the Search for Peace 


Address by the President * 


Secretary Dulles and I, with our associates, went 
to the Big Four Conference at Geneva resolved 
to represent as accurately as we could the aspi- 
rations of the American people for peace and the 
principles upon which this country believes that 
peace should be based. 

In this task we had the bipartisan, indeed 
almost the unanimous, support of the Congress. 
This fact greatly strengthened our hand through- 
out the negotiations. Our grateful thanks go out 
to all your Senators and your Congressmen in the 
United States Congress. Aside from this, we 
had, during the past week, thousands of telegrams 
of encouragement and support from you as indi- 
viduals. Along with these came similar telegrams 
from great organizations—church organizations, 
business and great labor organizations. All of 
these combined served to make us feel that possibly 
we were faithfully representing the views that 
you would have us represent. 

Now peace—the pursuit of peace—involves 
many perplexing questions. For example: 


—Justice to all nations, great and small; 

—Freedom and security for all these nations; 

—The prosperity of their several economies 
and a rising standard of living in the world; 

—Finally, opportunity for all of us to live in 
peace and in security. 


Now, naturally, in the study of such questions 
as these, we don’t proceed recklessly. We must 
go prudently and cautiously, both in reaching 
conclusions and in subsequent action. We cannot 


*Delivered to the Nation over radio and television on 
July 25 (White House press release). The President 
returned to Washington on July 24 from the Heads of 
Government meeting held at Geneva, Switzerland, July 
18-23, 
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afford to be negligent orcomplacent. But we must 
be hopeful. We must have faith in ourselves and 
in the justice of our cause. If we don’t do this, 
we will allow our own pessimism and our own lack 
of faith to defeat the noblest purposes that we 
can pursue. 

Now, because of the vital significance of all 
these subjects, they will be exhaustively surveyed 
by our Government over a period of many weeks. 
Tonight the most that I can give to you are a few 
personal impressions and opinions that may have 
some interest for you and certainly have some 
bearing on the outcome and on the progress of 
those negotiations. 

Of course an interesting subject that could be 
taken up, had I the time, would be the personalities 
of the several delegations—the relationship or 
apparent relationships of one to the other, the 
principal considerations that seem to motivate 
them. These would all have a bearing on this 
problem. But I forego them and take up instead 
just two general opinions in which I am sure every 
American shares: 

The first of these, that we must never be deluded 
into believing that one week of friendly, even 
fruitful, negotiation can wholly eliminate a prob- 
lem arising out of the wide gulf that separates, so 
far, East and West—a gulf as wide and deep as the 
difference between individual liberty and regi- 
mentation, as wide and deep as the gulf that lies 
between the concept of man made in the image of 
his God and the concept of man as a mere instru- 
ment of the state. Now if we think of those things 
we are apt to be possibly discouraged. 

But I was also profoundly impressed with the 
need for all of us to avoid discouragement merely 
because our own proposals, our own approaches, 
and our own beliefs are not always immediately 
accepted by the other side. 
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Attempting To Change the Spirit 


On the night I left for Geneva, I appeared be- 
fore the television to explain to you what we were 
seeking.? I told you that we were going primarily 
to attempt to change the spirit in which these great 
negotiations and conferences were held. <A tran- 
script was made of that talk, and I should like 
now to read you one paragraph from it. 

This is what I said with respect to our purpose : 

. we will understand that one ingredient has been 
missing from all past conferences—an honest intent to 
conciliate, to understand, to be tolerant, to try to see 
the other fellow’s viewpoint as well as we see our own. 
I say to you, if we can change the spirit in which these 
conferences are conducted, we will have taken the great- 
est step toward peace, toward future prosperity and 
tranquillity that has ever been taken in all the history of 
mankind. 

During last week, in formal conferences and 
in personal visits, these purposes have been pur- 
sued. So now there exists a better understanding, 
a closer unity among the nations of Nato. 

There seems to be a growing realization by all 
that nuclear warfare, pursued to the ultimate, 
could be practically race suicide. 

There is a realization that negotiations can be 
conducted without propaganda and threats and 
invective. 

Finally, there is a sharp realization by the world 
that the United States will go to any length con- 
sistent with our concepts of decency and justice 
and right to attain peace. For this purpose, we 
will work cooperatively with the Soviets and any 
other people as long as there is sincerity of purpose 
and a genuine desire to go ahead. 

In the course of carrying on these discussions 
there were a number of specific proposals, some of 
which were items on the official agenda. That 
agenda contained German reunification and Euro- 
pean security, disarmament, and increased con- 
tacts of all kinds between the East and the West. 


No Secret Agreements 


Most of these conference meetings were given 
wide publicity, and even some of the specific sug- 
gestions made in those conferences likewise were 
publicized. In any event, I can assure you of one 
thing: There were no secret agreements made, 
either understood agreements or written ones. 
Everything is put before you on the record. 


* Buicerin of July 25, 1955, p. 131. 
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Outside of these conference meetings there were 
numerous unofficial meetings—conversations with 
important members of the other delegations and, 
of course, very specifically with the Soviet dele- 
gation. In these conversations a number of sub- 
jects were discussed, and among them the Secretary 
of State and I specifically brought up, more than 
once, American convictions and American beliefs 
and American concern about such questions as the 
satellites of Eastern Europe and the activities of 
international communism. We made crystal clear 
what were American beliefs about such matters 
as these. 

Now to take up for a moment the items on the 
official agenda. 


German Reunification and European Security 


Probably no question caused us as much trouble 
as that of German reunification and European 
security. At first we thought that these could be 
dealt with separately, but the American delegation 
concluded that they had to be dealt with as one 
subject. We held that Germany should be re- 
united under a government freely chosen by them- 
selves, and under conditions that would provide 
security both for nations of the East and for na- 
tions of the West—in fact in a framework that 
provided European security. 


Disarmament 


In the matter of disarmament, the American 
Government believes that an effective disarma- 
ment system can be reached only if at its base 
there is an effective reciprocal inspection and over- 
all supervision system, one in which we can have 
confidence and each side can know that the other 
side is carrying out his commitments. Now, be- 
cause of this belief, we joined with the French and 
the British in making several proposals. Some 
were global, some were local, some were sort of 
budgetary in character. But all were in further- 
ance of this one single objective, that is, to make 
inspection the basis of disarmament proposals. 

One proposal suggested aerial photography, as 
between the Soviets and ourselves, by unarmed 
peaceful planes, and to make this inspection just 
as thorough as this kind of reconnaissance can do. 
The principal purpose, of course, is to convince 
everyone of Western sincerity in seeking peace. 
But another idea was this: If we could go ahead 
and establish this kind of an inspection as initia- 
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tion of an inspection system, we could possibly 
develop it into a broader one and eventually build 
on it an effective and durable disarmament 
system. 


Increasing East-West Contacts 


In the matter of increasing contacts, many 
items were discussed. We talked about a freer 
flow of news across the Curtains of all kinds. We 
talked about the circulation of books, and particu- 
larly we talked about peaceful trade. But the 
subject that took most of our attention in this re- 
gard was the possibility of increased visits by the 
citizens of one country into the territory of 
another, doing this in such a way as to give each 
the fullest possible opportunity to learn about the 
people of the other nation. In this particular 
subject there was the greatest possible degree of 
agreement. Asa matter of fact, it was agreement 
often repeated and enthusiastically supported by 
the words of the members of each side. 

As a matter of fact, each side assured the other 
earnestly and often that it intended to pursue a 
new spirit of conciliation and cooperation in its 
contacts with the other. Now, of course, we are 
profoundly hopeful that these assurances will be 
faithfully carried out. 

One evidence as to these assurances will, of 
course, be available soon in the language and the 
terminology in which we will find speeches and 
diplomatic exchanges couched. But the acid test 
should begin next October because then the next 
meeting occurs. It will be a meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers.’ Its principal purpose will be to 
take the conclusions of this conference as to the 
subjects to be discussed there and the general pro- 
ceedings to be observed in translating those gen- 
eralities that we talked about into actual, specific 
agreements. Then is when real conciliation and 
some giving on each side will be definitely neces- 
sary. 


Our Goal—A Just and Lasting Peace 


Now, for myself, I do not belittle the obstacles 
lying ahead on the road to a secure and just: peace. 
By no means do I underestimate the long and ex- 
hausting work that will be necessary before real 





*For the text of the directive handed to the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers at the conclusion of the Geneva meet- 
ing, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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results are achieved. I do not blink the fact that 
all of us must continue to sacrifice for what we 
believe to be best for the safety of ourselves and 
for the preservation of the things in which we 
believe. 

But I do know that the people of the world 
want peace. Moreover, every other individual 
who was at Geneva likewise felt this longing of 
mankind. So there is great pressure to advance 
constructively, not merely to reenact the dreary 
performances—the negative performances—of 
the past. 

We, all of us, individually and as a people now 
have possibly the most difficult assignment of our 
Nation’s history. Likewise, we have the most 
shining opportunity ever possessed by Ameri- 
cans. May these truths inspire, never dismay us. 

I believe that only with prayerful patience, in- 
telligence, courage, and tolerance, never forget- 
ting vigilance and prudence, can we keep alive the 
spark ignited at Geneva. But if we are success- 
ful in this, then we will make constantly brighter 
the lamp that will one day guide us to our goal— 
a just and lasting peace. 


‘“Toward the Good of Us Alli’’ 
Remarks by the President * 


As the Postmaster General has said, we have 
here a stamp that looks to the future, and its de- 
sign has followed that conception. Yet, it tends 
also to pose to us a question that is as old as his- 
tory: Shall the inventiveness of man be used for 
good or for evil? 

Every discovery we have made, even the use of 
fire to warm our bodies, to cook our food, has also 
been used as one of the devastating weapons of 
war to bring destruction to enemies. Every single 
thing that man has discovered can be used for 
good or for evil depending upon the purpose of 
man. This would seem to imply that man indeed 
has to look within himself before he can predict 
with any certainty, with any possibility of accu- 
racy whatsoever, before he can determine what 
will be the final results of a great invention such 
as the discovery of nuclear fission and nuclear 
fusion. 


*Made at a ceremony at the White House on July 27 
marking the issuance of the atoms-for-peace U.S. postage 
stamp (White House press release). 
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The United States, as you well know, has been 
attempting to do its part in promoting the peace- 
ful, the good uses of this new science. The Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission has out- 
lined some of them to you. And I should like to 
go further and leave no stone unturned in order 
to discover new ways in which all of us nations 
that love peace can, without threat to anybody 
else, without fear for our own security, move for- 
ward in this field. 

Now, because of this belief, because of this 
feeling, because of this hope, I call your attention 
to what I think is a fortunate feature in the design 
of this stamp. We have the world bound together 
by new forces—bound together by the natural 
forces of science and of nature, not split by them. 

I hope, I devoutly pray, that this is an augury 
of what will occur in the future—that through 
these great benefits there will become so deeply 
impressed upon our minds the benefits that can 
come from this new science, that finally men will 
look within themselves and find the courage to 
reject the impulses of their own avarice, their own 
selfishness, their own greed, be it individual or 
national, and attempt, at least in this kind of work, 
to proceed toward the good of us all. 


Plans for Launching of 
Earth-Circling Satellites 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated July 29 


On behalf of the President, I am now announc- 
ing that the President has approved plans by this 
country for going ahead with the launching of 
small unmanned earth-circling satellites as part 
of the United States participation in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year which takes place be- 
tween July 1957 and December 1958. This pro- 
gram will for the first time in history enable 
scientists throughout the world to make sustained 
observations in the regions beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

The President expressed personal gratification 
that the American program will provide scientists 
of all nations this important and unique oppor- 
tunity for the advancement of science. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 644. 
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Appraisal of Four-Power 
Conference at Geneva 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 458 dated July 26 


The Geneva “summit” conference produced good 
results. 

First of all, I would put the fact that it regis- 
tered a certain transformation in the relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Western powers, 
They became less brittle. That should mean that, 
for the predictable future, we can subject our dif- 
ferences to the patient processes of diplomacy with 
less fear that war will come out of them. That, of 
course, does not mean that early and easy solutions 
are.in sight. It does mean that the war danger 
has further receded. 

Another development at the Geneva conference 
was the resourcefulness and initiative of the West- 
ern powers. That was particularly evidenced by 
President Eisenhower’s dramatic proposal? that 
the United States and the Soviet Union should 
agree that peaceful planes would fly over each 
other’s territory to take photographs so that each 
could be sure that the other was not planning a 
massive surprise attack. 

This is the most dramatic, and at the same time 
most serious and sober, peace proposal that his- 
tory records. The Soviets made no immediate 
reply, but that is not surprising for the proposal 
is one which no doubt they wish to take time to 
study. If, however, they have the genuine desire 
of peace which they indicated at Geneva, then I 
feel confident that positive results will come from 
President Eisenhower’s proposal. 


Prospects for German Reunification 


The Western powers also brought to the fore 
the problem of German reunification. This now is 
very much a matter of practical international 
statesmanship. German reunification is in the 
air, and I am convinced that it will come about, 
not immediately, but surely. Of course, we rec- 
ognized that it will come about more easily within 
a framework of European security. So the West- 
ern powers accepted the Soviet request that Euro- 
pean security be studied. In that connection we 
put forward a series of practical suggestions which 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 174. 
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will come before the October Foreign Ministers 
conference. These can give the Soviet Union as- 
surance that German reunification, far from en- 
dangering the Soviet Union, can take place under 
conditions which will provide safety to all. 


Rights of Satellite Nations 


We had occasion to bring home to the Soviet 
rulers the importance which the United States 
Government and people attach to the right of the 
satellite nations to have governments of their own 
choosing. Also we made clear our grave objection 
to the revolutionary and subversive activities of 
international communism. We obtained no as- 
surance, but we hope that developments will in 
fact tend to eliminate these causes of tension. 

The conference in no way weakened the close 
ties and unity of purpose which exist between the 
three Western powers which were present at Ge- 
neva. On the contrary, their unity emerges 
stronger than ever from this new testing to which 
it was subjected. 

The conference did not press national viewpoints 
to a point where there would have been a break- 
down, which would have dimmed the hopes of 
future peace. On the other hand, the conference 
avoided the equal danger of creating an illusion 
that all was now so well that we could safely relax 
our efforts to build individual and collective self- 
defense. 


Tribute to President 

President Eisenhower played a great role at this 
conference, one of which our Nation can always 
be proud. Also the people of the United States 
can themselves take pride in the contribution of 
each to an unprecedented peacetime demonstration 
of spiritual unity behind our determination to 
make peace both just and durable. 

In looking to the future, we must not forget 
the sequence of events that brought us where we 
are today. The free world has been strong and 
unified. It must remain so for the long arduous 
months ahead in which we must expect disap- 
pointments as well as cherish hopes. There are 
certainly opportunities for the free world in the 
present situation, but there are also possible haz- 
ards. The task of statesmanlike diplomacy is to 
realize to the full the opportunities while avoid- 
ing the hazards. 
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Ambassadorial Talks With Communist 
China at Geneva 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 452 dated July 25 


The Department of State announced on July 25 
that the talks held from time to time during the 
last year in Geneva between the United States and 
the Chinese Communist regime, regarding the re- 
turn to their respective countries of those civilians 
who desire to do so, will be resumed at the ambas- 
sadorial level on August 1. 

The United States will be represented by U. 
Alexis Johnson, Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 
Ambassador Johnson, as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the Geneva conference of 1954, at 
that time initiated talks in Geneva with Chinese 
Communist representatives in an endeavor to se- 
cure the return of U.S. citizens then held in China.* 
The question of Chinese students in the United 
States was also raised by the Communist repre- 
sentatives. After an exchange of information 
these talks were continued by consular represent- 





Joint Communique on Talks With 
People’s Republic of China 


Press release 451 dated July 25 

As a result of communication between the United 
States and the People’s Republic of China through 
the diplomatic channels of the United Kingdom, 
it has been agreed that the talks held in the last 
year between consular representatives of both sides 
at Geneva should be conducted on ambassadorial 
level in order to aid in settling the matter of re- 
patriation of civilians who desire to return to their 
respective countries and to facilitate further dis- 
cussions and settlement of certain other practical 
matters now at issue between both sides. The first 
meeting of ambassadorial representatives of both 
sides will take place on August 1, 1955 at Geneva. 











atives.2. While some progress has been made in 
securing the return of U.S. civilians, the results 
thus far have been inadequate. 

Following the announcement by Chou En-lai at 
the Bandung conference in April that he was 


1For texts of statements issued at Geneva on May 29 
and June 5, 1954, see BULLETIN of June 21, 1954, p. 949. 
? Tbid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 429. 
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willing to have direct talks with the United States, 
several governments have indirectly in Peiping 
and Washington explored the possibilities of such 
talks. It was suggested that it would be desirable 
to resume the Geneva talks at the ambassadorial 
level in the hope that this would bring about 
agreement on the return of U.S. civilians detained 
in China and facilitate further discussions and 
settlement of other practical matters now at issue. 
This may include U.S. reinforcement of the effort 
being made by the United Nations to secure the 
release of U.S. prisoners of war. 

It has been made clear that these talks, as in the 
case of all our pric” discussions with the Chinese 
Communists, do not involve diplomatic recog- 
nition. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 459 dated July 26 


At his news conference on July 2% Secretary 
Dulles made the following reply in response to 
questions concerning talks between representatives 
of the United States and Communist China: 


Last April at the Bandung conference Mr. Chou 
En-lai suggested that there should be bilateral 
talks with the United States. He said, “The 
Chinese people do not want to have war with the 
United States. We are willing to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means.” 

Immediately (on April 23, 1955) the Depart- 
ment of State responded by stating that “the 
United States always welcomes any efforts, if sin- 
cere, to bring peace to the world.”* Then at my 
subsequent press conference (April 26, 1955) I 
referred to Mr. Chou En-lai’s statement and said, 
“Whether or not that was a sincere proposal re- 
mains to be seen. Perhaps the Chinese Commu- 
nists are merely playing a propaganda game. But 
we iniend to try to find out. In doing so we shall 
not, of course, depart from the path of fidelity 
and honor to our ally, the Republic of China.” ¢ 

Developments since then indicate the possibility 
of obtaining beneficial results from a continuance 
of the talks which have been going on at Geneva 
for the past year and their restoration to the orig- 
inal ambassadorial level. 

Four out of the 15 United Nations prisoners of 


® Tbid., May 2, 1955, p. 738. 
*Ibid., May 9, 1955, p. 754. 
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war have been released.» A few more United 
States civilians have been released. These results, 
though meager, are something. Chinese Com- 
munist warlike activities, such as had been dis. 
played in relation to I-chiang and Tachen,’ have 
not been resumed and there has been something 
approximating a de facto cease-fire in the Taiwan 
(Formosa) area. The former belligerent Com- 
munist propaganda about Taiwan and against 
the United States has recently been somewhat 
subdued. 

In addition, various governments which have 
diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of 
China have indicated their own belief in the desire 
of the Chinese Communists to pursue a peaceful 
path. 

Under these circumstances the United States 
proposed on July 11 to Mr. Chou En-lai that the 
talks that had been going on at Geneva, recently 
at the consular level, should be somewhat raised 
in level and enlarged in scope. This proposal 
was made through the intermediary of the United 
Kingdom, which represents the interests of the 
United States in Communist China. There was 
prompt acceptance of this proposal and, after the 
date was agreed to, a mutually agreed communique 
with reference to it was arrived at and simultane- 
ously issued in Peiping and in Washington yester- 
day morning. 

It was made clear that the offer of the United 
States did not imply any diplomatic recognition 
whatsoever. It was also made clear that we were 
not prepared in any way in these talks to make 
arrangements which would prejudice the rights of 
our ally, the Republic of China. 

The United States will be represented at Geneva 
on August 1 by our Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, 
U. Alexis Johnson. It was Ambassador Johnson 
who represented the United States in the Geneva 
talks with the Chinese Communists when these 
talks first began a year ago. Prior to that, as a 
Departmental officer, he devoted himself largely to 
the Korean Armistice negotiations. 

The United States is concerned with getting 
back the American civilians still detained in Com- 
munist China. In this connection we are prepared 
to discuss with the Chinese Communists the status 
of the few Chinese students in the United States 


who desire to 1¢turn to Communist China and 


° Tbid., June 13, 1955, 950. 
* Tbid., Jan. 31, 1955, : . 191. 
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who the Chinese Communists claim, without 
foundation, are prevented. 

We also want to reinforce the efforts of the 
United Nations to get back the Americans who as 
members of the United Nations Command in 
Korea became prisoners of war and are still held 
by the Chinese Communists. 

As to other practical matters which might be 
considered, the United States would like to be 
sure of precautions taken against a repetition of 
such incidents as involved the shooting down of 
the Cathay airliner with loss of American lives 
and injury to American civilians.’ 

Of course, the basic thing is that which I pointed 
out in my press conference of April 26, namely, 
“whether we must prepare for war in that area 
or whether there is apt to be a cease-fire in the 
area.” 

The United States believes that whatever may 
be the differences which now divide countries, 
these differences should not be settled by recourse 
to force where this would be apt to provoke inter- 
national war. The United States has itself con- 
sistently acted on that belief. Wherever we give 
any military assistance, it is under the explicit 
condition that it will not be used for aggressive 
purposes. There is no doubt but what East Ger- 
many is part of Germany, but Chancellor Ade- 
nauer has given solemn assurance that he will not 
use force to unite his country. There is no doubt 
that North Korea is a part of Korea, but the se- 
curity treaty which we made with the Republic 
of Korea makes clear that the United States will 
not extend its protection other than to areas which 
we recognize as having been lawfully brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of Korea, 
and we do not believe that aggressive force is such 
a lawful means. There is no doubt but that North 
Viet-Nam is part of Viet-Nam, but we stated in 
connection with the Indochina armistice that we 
were opposed to any renewal of aggression to 
bring about the unification of Viet-Nam. 

Both the Republic of China and the Chinese 
People’s Republic claim that the area held by the 
other is part of China. But in connection with 
the mutual security treaty which the United States 
made with the Republic of China, it was agreed 
that the Republic of China would not use force 


"Tbid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 165; Aug. 9, 1954, p. 196; and 
Aug. 16, 1954, p. 241. 
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except as a matter of joint agreement, subject to 
action of an emergency character which was 
clearly an exercise of the inherent right of self- 
defense.® 

We believe that the principle of nonrecourse to 
force is valid not merely for the United States 
and its allies but that it is valid for all. 

We shall hope to find out in the forthcoming 
talks whether the Chinese Communists accept the 
concept of a cease-fire in accordance with the 
United Nations principle of avoiding any use or 
threat of force which could disturb the peace of 
nations. 

No doubt the Chinese Communists will have 
matters of their own to bring up. We shall listen 
to hear what they are, and if they directly involve 
the United States and Communist China we will 
be disposed to discuss them with a view to arriving 
at a peaceful settlement. 

As President Eisenhower said last night, 


The United States will go to any length consistent with 
our concepts of decency and justice and right to attain 
peace. For this purpose we will work cooperatively with 
the Soviets and any other people as long as there is sin- 
cerity of purpose and a genuine desire to go ahead. 

That is the principle which will govern the con- 
tinuation of our talks with the Chinese Commu- 
nists at Geneva. 


Confirmation of Delegates to 
Tenth General Assembly 


The Senate on July 28 confirmed the following 
to be representatives of the United States to the 
tenth session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, to serve no longer than December 
31, 1955: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
Brooks Hays 

Chester E. Merrow 

Dennis Joseph Roberts ° 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr. 

The following were confirmed to be alternate 

U.S. representatives for the same period: 
Robert Lee Brokenburr 
Laird Bell 
Jacob Blaustein 


James J. Wadsworth 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


5 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1954, p. 899; Jan. 24, 1955, p. 152. 
° Declined Aug!5. 
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Swedish Contributions to American Culture 


by Earl Warren 
Chief Justice of the United States 


This is an experience I shall never forget. To 
be here by the invitation of the Swedish-American 
Association to discuss the immortal Declaration of 
American Independence on the 179th anniversary 
of its signing makes it a memorable event for me. 
But to be able to speak in this lovely park over- 
looking Stockholm—one of the world’s most beau- 
tiful cities—makes it unforgettable. 

I regret I could not be here yesterday, the exact 
anniversary, but it may be that the Liberty Bell 
did not ring out until the evening of July 4th, 
1776, in which event it would have been the 5th of 
July here in Sweden. At all events, we are never 
too late nor is it out of order on any day of the 
year to discuss independence and freedom wher- 
ever they exist on earth. 

We feel that way particularly in my State of 
California, where we have more people who were 
born in other lands than in any other State of the 
Union except New York, where the Statue of 
Liberty has beckoned hospitably to weary travel- 
ers for many decades. It seems to me that we are 
always celebrating the independence of some na- 
tion in California. It is never done merely by 
the nationals of those countries and by their de- 
scendants. It always takes on an air of general 
rejoicing. We all join in the festivities. We sing 
the songs of this country and ours. We honor 
each other’s patriots. Together we thank God for 
the freedom He has made possible for us, and we 
pray for freedom and independence everywhere. 
And we publicly acknowledge our faith that, by 
honoring the independence of others, we strength- 
en our own. 


* Address made at the American Festival at Skansen, 
Sweden, on July 5. 
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‘‘We Assure Freedom to the Free’’ 


Almost a hundred years ago the Great Emanci- 
pator, Abraham Lincoln, in freeing the slaves said, 
“In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free—honorable alike in what we give and 
what we receive.” 

We believe this principle is as sound today as 
it was then. We feel that the most contagious 
influence on earth is that of freedom. It spreads 
like fire. The more nations that have freedom, 
the greater is the desire of others also to have it. 
And the greater will be the possibility of their 
having it. 

So, it seems to me we are gathered in these happy 
surroundings—all freedom-loving peop1e—to 
honor independence and freedom for their own 
priceless worth wherever they may exist. 

It is appropriate that we are meeting for such 
a purpose in this fascinating and charming folk 
museum of Skansen. A folk museum by its very 
name is dedicated to people and to a study of 
their way of life, their homes, their food, their 
clothing, their vocations, and, what is equally 
important, their avocations. From such a study 
emerges some idea of the essential key to the 
understanding of peoples: their thinking, their 
attitudes, their interests—in short, their culture. 

It is culture from which a spirit of independence 
springs. It is culture which causes us to want 
the other fellow to have the same independence 
that we demand for ourselves. 

It was recently related to me that during the 
late war, when one of your Scandinavian neigh- 
bors was occupied, one of the generals of the 
occupation forces, noticing with astonishment the 
quiet and orderly life of the people, said to one 
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of the country’s statesmen, “How wonderfully dis- 
ciplined your people are.” The answer was, “It is 
not discipline. It is culture.” 


America, a Composite of Cultures 


One of our greatest boasts in America is that 
our culture is a composite of the cultures of the 
world, brought to our shores by the millions who 
have come to America to help us build a nation 
capable of playing our full part in the making of 
a better world. These people have come from 
every nation on the face of the globe, and they 
have all made their contribution. Sweden has 
sent us hundreds of thousands of her sons and 
daughters from our very beginnings to help us 
push America’s frontier westward to the Pacific 
coast and make the one-time wilderness blossom. 
They and their descendants have made inestimable 
contributions in the arts, sciences, and industries. 
Today that influence permeates the White House 
itself in the person of our gracious First Lady, 
Mrs. Eisenhower—herself of Swedish origin. 
And I know that both she and the President 
would have me extend to you who are here, Swedes 
and Americans alike, their admiration and best 
wishes. 

Those of us who have Swedish blood in our veins 
can be thrilled by reading the extent to which 
Swedish culture has found its way into the life 
and culture of America as portrayed by your dis- 
tinguished writer, Wilhelm Moberg. 

The first contribution, of course, was in 1638, 
when the first Swedish settlers came to the North 
American continent and established, under the 
patronage of Queen Christina, the colony which is 
now the State of Delaware. Farms were laid out 
and log cabins such as those represented in this 
museum were built by skilled carpenters. The 
little colony prospered under Governor Johan 
Printz, and when the Declaration of Independence 
affirmed the end of our colonial period, a renowned 
Swedish soldier, Colonel Axel von Fersen, fought 
with us for our freedom. For his distinguished 
services he received, from the hands of George 
Washington, honorary membership in the Society 
of the Cincinnati, the highest possible acknowledg- 
ment of his contribution to the new nation. 

Particularly grateful are we for Sweden’s 
prompt recognition of our new national existence 
and entity. Sweden was the second nation to 
recognize the United States. We like to recall 
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that it was through a treaty of friendship signed in 
1783 by King Gustav ITI that our two nations had 
their first official relations, because its terms were 
especially apt in describing the outstanding aspects 
of our relationship. 

In 1862, a son of Varmland, John Ericsson, who 
designed and built the ironclad Monitor, opened a 
new era in marine engineering and made a great 
contribution to the preservation of our Union. 
But it was not only through the invention of Erics- 
son that we learned of Virmland. Its lovely 
lakes and forests have become very familiar to us 
through the stories of Selma Lagerlof. American 
children continue to enjoy The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils, which is for many of them an un- 
forgettable introduction to the charm of Sweden. 


The Voice of Jenny Lind 


No recognition of Swedish contributions to 
American life would be adequate without a special 
bow to Jenny Lind. You may remember the story 
of her signal triumphs in her concerts in America 
in the 1850’s. But it is difficult today to convey 
adequately the significance to American cultural 
development of the tour and the singing of “the 
Swedish nightingale.” A hundred years ago, in 
the decade before the Civil War, the United States 
was still outside the orbit of the great political, 
social, and cultural centers. Our settlers were 
pushing on to California, but in the vast area be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Pacific coast— 
the land of the Great Plains, the mountains, and 
the desert—life was for the most part a very un- 
settled affair with, at the best, sparse settlements 
and lone farms. 

Word traveled throughout the country of the 
magic voice of Jenny Lind when she sang in our 
cities on the Atlantic coast. Her concerts were 
packed, and admiring throngs followed her every- 
where. In New Orleans and San Francisco, as 
elsewhere, her success was sensational and the 
memory of her voice lived through at least an 
entire generation as it developed and established 
its own refinements. The voice of Jenny Lind put 
stars in our eyes and a lilt in our step. Our 
Nation’s debt to her is great, and we pay it 
rejoicingly. 


Signing of Declaration of Independence 


July 4th is a day very precious to Americans. 
It marks the signing at Philadelphia in 1776 of 
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our Declaration of Independence. By that mo- 
mentous act leaders of the new American nation 
affirmed their solemn support of those principles 
of individual human dignity and freedom which 
are eternal—without beginning of years or end of 
days—and which are universal in their meaning 
and application. 

It took courage for those members of the Con- 
tinental Congress assembled in Philadelphia to 
place their signatures under the Declaration. 
This act of courage was supported by and must 
indeed have been the result of the prayers of their 
countrymen of the many differing religious groups 
which had found their way to our shores and had 
established, in accordance with their individual 
creeds, meeting houses, synagogues, parish 
churches. 

The signing of the Declaration represented a 
conviction of faith and a commitment not to be 
entered into lightly. Signature indicated support 
of the Declaration’s great statement : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 


with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 


The 56 signers underwrote, in conclusion, this 
solemn commitment : 

And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor. 

There was, of course, opposition to the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. The Conti- 
nental Congress labored over the critical problem 
in those July days 179 years ago, studying first 
the resolution drafted by Richard Henry Lee 
which led to the text of the Declaration itself, the 
work of Lee’s fellow Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. 
As the matter came to a vote, the deciding voice 
at that great moment of decision was that of John 
Morton, great-grandson of Morton Mortenson, an 
original settler of new Sweden. 

It is typical of the growth of American society 
that Morton sat in Congress with colleagues of 
Dutch, English, Scotch-Irish, French ancestry, 
each of whom represented strains of differing but 
harmonizing cultures and backgrounds. The 
adoption of the Declaration is of particular sig- 
nificance, then, as a symbol of the union of many 
elements in a common cause. As the new nation 
grew, shielded in its infancy by the protective 
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position which it occupied in those 18th and early 
19th century days, it became increasingly the for- 
tunate recipient, through millions of persons who 
came to help build it, of some of the best ideas and 
institutions which other nations had evolved 


throughout their longer histories. We are then 
the composite result of what Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
Russians, Poles, French, Italians, Greeks, Turks, 
Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, Canadians 
have brought together and have wrought together 
in the forests of our North, the industrial com- 
plexes of our cities, the corn and wheat fields of 
our Middle West, our ranches, mines, wells, or- 
chards, and gardens of the Far West. We are 
grateful for this heritage, and we pray in the indi- 
vidual ways vouchsafed to us by the precious guar- 
anty of religious freedom that we may be guided 
as a nation to observe ever what our Declaration 
of Independence calls “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” and so move toward realiza- 
tion of that goal that all of us keep so close to our 
hearts—living at peace with our fellow men. 

That is the great significance to us of Independ- 
ence Day. It is the reason we celebrate it at home 
and abroad—wherever freedom abides as it does 
here in beautiful Sweden. 


Secretary’s Views on Convention 
To Study North Atlantic Union 


Press release 463 dated July 29 

Deputy Under Secretary Murphy, during his 
appearance before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations on S. Con. Res. 12 on July 29, 1955, 
read the following letter from Secretary Dulles to 
the Chairman of the Committee, Sen. Walter F. 
George. 

July 28, 1955 

My Dear Senator Georce: I have given care- 
ful consideration to S. Con. Res. 12, which requests 
the President to invite the other democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to 
name delegates to meet in a convention to explore 
the formation, federally or otherwise, of a defense, 
economic, and political union. 

The proposed Resolution does not purport to 
commit the prospective delegates to advocacy of 
such a union. However, if the invitation to the 
convention were made by the President of the 
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United States, it would, I think, be inferred that 
he had accepted the practicability and general 
desirability of some such union. I would question 
the wisdom of the Congress seeming to put the 
President in that position at the present time. I 
therefore venture to suggest that if the Congress 
desires that a convention be held to explore the 
desirability of a defense, economic, and political 
union of the United States with other countries, a 
way be found to hold the exploratory convention 
under less official auspices than is now suggested. 

I also point out that the Resolution would re- 
quest the President to invite to participate in the 
convention “the other democracies which spon- 
sored the North Atlantic Treaty”. This pre- 
sumably refers to Canada and the five countries 
which were then parties to the Brussels Treaty of 
March 17, 1948; namely, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the U.K. 

In view of the close and friendly ties which 
bind together all the present members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the President would, I 
believe, be reluctant to be put in a position of hav- 
ing to invite to discuss what the Resolution sug- 
gests is one of the purposes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty with only six of the other fourteen mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

I also suggest that it would be inappropriate 
for the President or the Congress to stipulate to 
other countries how their delegates should be 
named, and particularly that their delegates 
should “include members of their principal politi- 
cal parties”. In this connection, I call attention 
to the fact that the largest single political party 
in France is the Communist Party. 

The reference in the Fourth Preamble to a 
“Nine Power Agreement” is now obsolete, since 
the Federal Republic of Germany has, since the 
Resolution was submitted, actually become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster Duties 


Conference of Governors’ Committees 
on Refugee Relief 

The Department of State announced on July 
29 (press release 465) that more than 35 States are 


expected to be represented at a 2-day conference 
of chairmen of Governors’ Committees for the Ref- 
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ugee Relief Program opening August 1 in the 
Department of State auditorium. Organization 
of these committees followed a suggestion made by 
President Eisenhower to Governors August 7, 
1954." 

Secretary Dulles will greet the Governors’ rep- 
resentatives at their opening session. Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell will discuss the role of his 
Department in the refugee program at one of the 
sessions. Other Government agencies and church, 
fraternal, and nationality organizations that co- 
operate in the program will also be represented on 
the agenda. 

The Governors’ representatives are invited to 
meet President Eisenhower at the White House on 
August 2. 


Italian Children To Receive 
Surplus U.S. Foods 


Surplus American foods such as butter, cheese, 
and dried milk soon will be going to Italy to in- 
crease the caloric value and the nutritional quality 
of the diet served approximately 1,800,000 needy 
children in Italy’s child feeding program. 

The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on July 24 that nearly 52,000 metric 
tons of surplus foods valued at $18 million will be 
donated to Italy for the 12-month child feeding 
program starting October 1. 

The foods will be furnished by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration under provi- 
sions of an agreement recently signed by the 
United States and Italy. The Italian Govern- 
ment has assured Ica that the people of Italy will 
be fully informed that the food is a gift of the 
people of the United States. It will not displace 
normal sales of these foods, which will continue 
as usual. 

The surplus foods will be donated under provi- 
sions of title II of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act (P. L. 480) which au- 
thorizes the grant of surplus American agricul- 
tural products to friendly governments. The 
foods will come from the stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which will be reimbursed in 
dollars by Ica for foods received. 

Italy’s child feeding program has been in opera- 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 16, 1954, p. 239. 
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tion since 1945 and provides meals for needy chil- 
dren in schools, orphanages, and summer camps. 
It is administered by the Amministrazione per le 
Attivita Assistenziali Italiane e Internazionali. 

The Italian contribution of the equivalent in lire 
of $6,720,000 to this year’s expanded program will 
be used to pay ocean freight and storage, handling 
and distribution costs, and also to supply addi- 
tional foods including items not available from 
surpluses, such as jams and sugar. 

The U.S.-Italian agreement provides that at 
least one-half of the commodities will be carried 
on American flag vessels. 

The quantity and approximate value of the sur- 
plus U.S. goods to be donated during the next 12 
months include 31,440 metric tons of wheat, or 
flour equivalent, $3,800,000; dried milk, 5,963 tons, 
$3,000,000; butter, 1,513 tons, $2,400,000; oil, 1,513 
tons, $700,000; cheese, 7,657 tons, $8,000,000; and 
dried beans, 3,695 tons, $700,000. 


Proclamation Effecting Negotiations 
for Japan’s Accession to GATT 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 448 dated July 22 


The President on July 22, 1955, signed a procla- 
mation to give effect to the results of the recent 
negotiations for the accession of Japan to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Under 
the Protocol for the Accession of Japan, which 
was signed for the United States on June 8, 1955,) 
Japan will become a Contracting Party and the 
concessions negotiated between the United States 
and Japan will become effective on September 10, 
1955, if by August 11, 1955, two-thirds of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the general agreement have 
cast favorable votes on a decision for the accession 
of Japan under the terms of the protocol. The 
proclamation provides that the date of entry into 
force of the concessions negotiated by the United 
States shall be notified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and published in the 
Federal Register. An analysis of the results of 
these negotiations was issued by the Department 
of State on June 9, 1955.? 


? BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1053. 

? Department of State publication 5881, for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price, 35 cents. 
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As a result of the provisions of the exclusive 
trade agreement between the United States and 
Cuba, concluded on October 30, 1947, certain re- 
ductions in rates negotiated in connection with 
the accession of Japan will result in the elimina- 
tion of the preferential tariff treatment now en- 
joyed by like Cuban products. There follows on 
page 230 a list of these Cuban products indicat- 
ing the changes in duty which will result from 
the entry into force of the Protocol for the Ac- 
cession of Japan. 

The proclamation also provides that effect shall 
be given to concessions negotiated with Canada 
and the Benelux countries (Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg) as compensation for statutory 
increases in the duty on fish sticks and on certain 
rubber-soled footwear, on both of which conces- 
sions had been granted in the general agreement.’ 
The proclamation provides that-the date of the 
entry into force of these compensatory conces- 
sions shall be notified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and published in the 
Federal Register. 


PROCLAMATION 3105‘ 


Carrying Out the Protocol of Terms of Accession by 
Japan to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and for Other Purposes 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on 
October 30, 1947, he entered into a trade agreement with 
certain foreign countries, which trade agreement consists 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
related Protocol of Provisional Application thereof, to- 
gether with the Final Act Adopted at the conclusion of 
the Second Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment (61 
Stat. (pts. 5 and 6) A7, All, and A2050), and by Procla- 
mation No. 2761A of December 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 1103), 
he proclaimed such modifications of existing duties and 
other import restrictions of the United States and such 
continuance of existing customs or excise treatment of 
articles imported into the United States as were then 
found to be required or appropriate to carry out the said 
trade agreement on and after January 1, 1948, which 
proclamation has been supplemented by Proclamation 
2954 of November 26, 1951 (66 Stat. C6), by the proclama- 
tions referred to in the second recital of the said procla- 


mation of November 26, 1951, by Proclamation 2960 of 


* BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1055. 
*20 Fed. Reg. 5379. 
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January 5, 1952 (66 Stat. C16), by Proclamation 3007 
of March 2, 1953 (67 Stat. C35), and by Proclamation 3059 
of June 30, 1954 (3 CFR, 1954 SUPP., p. 26) ; 

2. WHEREAS Public Law 479, 838d Congress (68 Stat. 
(pt. 1) 454), provides as follows: 


“Paragraph 1530 (e) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘For the purposes of this paragraph and any 
existing or future proclamation of the President relat- 
ing thereto, footwear of which a major portion, in 
area, of the basic wearing surface of the outer soles 
(that part of the article, not including the heel, that 
is designed to be the basic wearing surface and to resist 
wear on contact with any surface) is composed of india 
rubber or any substitute for rubber, or both, shall be 
deemed to have soles wholly or in chief value of india 
rubber or substitutes for rubber.’ The foregoing amend- 
ment shall enter into force as soon as practicable, on a 
date to be specified by the President in a notice to the 
Secretary of the Treasury following such negotiations 
as may be necessary to effect a modification or termina- 
tion of any international obligations of the United States 
with which the amendment might conflict, but in any 
event not later than one hundred and eighty days after 
the passage of this Act.” ; 


3. WHEREAS section 2 of Public Law 689, 83d Congress 
(68 Stat. (pt. 1) 896), reads as follows: 


“Src. 2 (a) Paragraph 720 of title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U.S.C., 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1001, par. 
720), is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing subparagraph: 

“*(qd) Fish sticks and similar products of any size 
or shape, fillets, or other portions of fish, if breaded, 
coated with batter, or similarly prepared, but not packed 
in oil or in oil and other substances, whether in bulk 
or in containers of any size or kind, and whether or not 
described or provided for elsewhere in this Act, if un- 
cooked, 20 per centum ad valorem ; cooked in any degree, 
30 per centum ad valorem.’ 


“(b) The foregoing amendment shall enter into effect 
as soon as practicable on a date to be specified by the 
President in a notice to the Secretary of the Treasury 
following such negotiations as may be necessary to 
effect a modification or a termination of the interna- 
tional obligations of the United States with which the 
amendment would be in conflict.” ; 


4, WHEREAS I have found as a fact that certain existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America, of other contracting parties to the said Gen- 
eral Agreement, and of Japan are unduly burdening and 
restricting the foreign trade of the United States of 
America and that the purposes declared in the said section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, will be pro- 
moted by a trade agreement between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Governments of 
some or all of the other countries referred to in this 
recital ; 

5. WHEREAS I have found as a fact that the provisions 
of the amendments to the Tariff Act of 1930 set forth in 
the second and third recitals of this proclamation are such 
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as to conflict with obligations of the United States of 
America to other contracting parties to the said General 
Agreement and to result in existing duties or other import 
restrictions of the United States of America or of other 
such contracting parties unduly burdening and restricting 
the foreign trade of the United States of America; 

6. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 3 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 72), I trans- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Commission for investi- 
gation and report lists of all articles imported into the 
United States of America to be considered for possible 
modification of duties and other import restrictions, im- 
position of additional import restrictions, or continuance 
of existing customs or excise treatment in the trade agree- 
ment negotiations with the governments of the foreign 
countries referred to in the third recital of this proclama- 
tion, and the Tariff Commission made an investigation in 
accordance with section 3 of said Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act and thereafter reported to the President ; 

7. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of the intention 
to conduct trade agreement negotiations was given, the 
views presented by persons interested in such negotiations 
were received and considered, and information and advice 
with respect to such negotiations were sought and ob- 
tained from the Departments of State, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Defense and from other sources; 

8. WHEREAS, the period for the exercise of the authority 
of the President to enter into foreign trade agreements 
under section 350 having been extended by section 1 of 
Public Law 464, 83d Congress (68 Stat. (pt. 1) 360), until 
the expiration of one year from June 12, 1954, on June 8, 
1955, as a result of the finding specified in the fourth 
recital of this proclamation, I entered, through my duly 
empowered plenipotentiary, into a trade agreement pro- 
viding for the accession to the said General Agreement of 
the Government of Japan, which trade agreement con- 
sists of the Protocol of Terms of Accession of Japan to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, dated June 
7, 1955, including the Annexes thereto, authentic in the 
English and French languages as indicated therein, copies 
of paragraphs 1 to 11 of which protocol, and of Schedule 
XX contained in Annex A thereto, are annexed to this 
proclamation and identified as Attachment A; 

9. WHEREAS the said protocol of accession has been 
signed by the Government of Japan and that Government 
will become a contracting party to the said General 
Agreement on September 10, 1955, provided that by 
August 11, 1955, favorable votes on a decision pursuant 
to Article XXXIII of the said General Agreement for 
the accession of Japan to that Agreement under the 
terms of the said protocol of accession have been received 
from two-thirds of the governments which are then con- 
tracting parties; 

10. WuHeEreEas, the said protocol of accession specified 
in the eighth recital of this proclamation having been 
signed on behalf of the Government of the United States 
of America on June 8, 1955, and the notification of the 
intention to apply the concessions provided for in sched- 
ule XX contained in Annex A to the said protocol of 
accession having been given on June 8, 1955, to the Execu- 
tive Secretary to the ConTRAcTING Parties to the said 
General Agreement pursuant to paragraph 3 of the said 
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protocol of accession, the said Schedule XX contained in 
Annex A thereto will become a schedule to the said Gen- 
eral Agreement relating to the United States of America 
on September 10, 1955, if the Government of Japan then 
becomes a contracting party to the General Agreement, 
as set forth in the ninth recital of this proclamation ; 

11. WHEREAS, under paragraph 4 of the protocol of 
accession specified in the eighth recital of this proclama- 
tion, a contracting party to the General Agreement which 
has given the notification referred to in paragraph 3 of 
the protocol may withhold in whole or in part any con- 
cession provided for in its schedule annexed thereto which 
was initially negotiated with a contracting party which 
has not given such notification ; 

12. WuHereEAs I find that each modification of existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America and each continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment of articles imported into the United 
States of America which is proclaimed in Part I of this 
proclamation will be required or appropriate to carry out 
the trade agreement specified in the eighth recital of this 
proclamation on and after such date as shall be notified 
by the President to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
published in the Federal Register, as the date on and 
after which the President considers such modification or 
undertaking to continue treatment should not be with- 
held pursuant to the said paragraph 4 of the protocol 
of accession specified in the eleventh recital of this procla- 
mation ; 

13. Wuereas, the period for the exercise of the au- 
thority of the President to enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments under the said section 350 having been extended 
by the said Public Law 464 specified in the eighth recital 
of this proclamation until the expiration of one year from 
June 12, 1954, on June 8, 1955, as a result of the finding 
specified in the fifth recital of this proclamation and fol- 
lowing negotiations with the Government of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands and the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union, and with the Government of Canada, respectively, 
regarding compensation for their interests in the conces- 
sions in Part I of Schedule XX to the said General Agree- 
ment with which the said amendments to the Tariff Act of 
1930 set forth in the second and third recitals of this 
proclamation would conflict, I entered, through my duly 
empowered plenipotentiary, into two trade agreements 
providing that the United States of America would apply 
to the products described in such trade agreements the 
treatment indicated therein as though such products were 
described in Part I of the said Schedule XX, with the 
understanding that the products will be specifically in- 
cluded in the said Schedule XX, and with the further 
understanding that the said amendments set forth in 
the second and third recitals of this proclamation would 
not, after the entry into force of the said trade agree- 
ments, conflict with obligations of the United States 
under the said Schedule XX, copies of which two trade 
agreements are annexed to this proclamation and identi- 
fied as Attachments B and C, respectively ; 

14. WHEREAS I determine that each modification of ex- 
isting duties and other import restrictions of the United 
States of America and each continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment of articles imported into the 
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United States of America which is proclaimed in Part Il 
of this proclamation will be required or appropriate to 
carry out the two said trade agreements specified in the 
thirteenth recital of this proclamation on and after such 
date or dates as shall be notified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and published in the Federal 
Register as the date or dates of entry into force of the two 
said trade agreements ; 

15. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
the said section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
on October 30, 1947, he entered into an exclusive trade 
agreement with the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
(61 Stat. (pt. 4) 3699), which exclusive trade agreement 
includes certain portions of other documents made a part 
thereof and provides for the treatment in respect of ordi- 
nary customs duties of products of the Republic of Cuba 
imported into the United States of America, and by Proc- 
lamation No. 2764, of January 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1465), he 
proclaimed such modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions of the United States of America in 
respect of products of the Republic of Cuba and such 
continuance of existing customs and excise treatment of 
products of the Republic of Cuba imported into the United 
States of America as were then found to be required 
or appropriate to carry out the said exclusive trade agree: 
ment on and after January i, 1948, which proclamation 
has been supplemented by Proclamation 3040 of December 
24, 1953 (3 CFR, 1953 SUPP., p. 51), and by the procla- 
mations referred to in the fourth recital of the said proc- 
lamation of December 24, 1953 ; 

16. WuHereEAs, I determine that, on and after the effec- 
tive date mentioned in the first notification by the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
Part I (b) (1) of this proclamation with respect to the 
application of certain provisions of Part I of Schedule XX 
contained in Annex A to the said protocol of accession 
specified in the eighth recital of this proclamation, the 
inclusion of certain products in the list set forth in the 
ninth recital of the said proclamation of January 1, 1948, 
as amended and rectified, will not be required or appro- 
priate to carry out the said exclusive trade agreement with 
Cuba mentioned in the fifteenth recital of this proclama- 
tion, so that on and after the date mentioned in the said 
first notification by the President to the Secretary of the 
Treasury it will be required or appropriate that the said 
list, as amended and rectified, be further amended to read 
as follows: 








Tariff Act 
of 1980, Description of products Rate of duty 
paragraph 
19 | Casein or lactarene and mixtures of which | 2.2¢ per Ib. 


casein or lactarene is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for 

28 (a) | All colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble 
or not in water, except those provided for 


32% ad val. but not 
less than 2.8¢ per 


in paragraph 28 (b), Tariff Act of 1930 Ib. and 18% ad 
val. 
411 | Baskets and bags, wholly or in chief value | 45% ad val. 





of wood (not including bamboo or osier 
or willow), papier-mache, palm leaf, or 
compositions of wood, not specially pro- 
vided for 





| 
| 
| 
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Tariff Act Tariff Act 
of 1930, Description of products Rate of duty of 1930, Description of products Rate of duty 
paragraph paragraph 
412 | Spring clothospins. .... sb ss ces 8¢ per gross 1506 | Brooms, made of broom corn, straw, wooden | 20% ad val. 
606 | Sugar after being refined, when tinctured, | 32% ad val. but not fiber, or twigs 
colored, or in any way adulterated less than the rate 1507 | Bristles, sorted, bunched, or prepared . . .| 2.4¢ per Ib. 
of duty provided 1530 (e) | Boots, shoes, or other footwear, (including 
for sugar of the athletic or sporting boots and shoes), 
same polariscopic made wholly or in chief value of leather, 
test in item 501 not specially provided for: 
of Part II of po wet oe ee 18% ad val. 
Schedule XX of Turn or turned boots and shoes (except | 8% ad val. 
the General those for women and misses) 
Agreement on Turn or turned footwear for men, | 16% ad val. 
Tariffs and youths, or boys (except boots and shoes) 
Trade 1531 | Bags (except women’s and children’s | 14% ad val. 
703 | Pork (except bacon, hams, and shoulders), | 2.6¢ per Ib. handbags), baskets, satchels, cardcases, 
if cooked, boned, packed in air-tight con- pocketbooks (except women’s and child- 
tainers, or made into fresh pork sausages ren’s), jewel boxes, portfolios, and other 
717 (c) | Fish, dried and unsalted: boxes and cases, not jewelry, wholly or in 
EN cn og ne ne ele we ue. le 46¢ per Ib. chief value of reptile leather and manu- 
724 | Corn or maize (except seed corn or maize, | 10¢ per bu. of 56 Ib. factures of reptile leather or of which 
certified by a responsible officer or agency reptile leather is the component material 
of a foreign government in accordance of chief value (except buckles and other 
with the rules and regulations of that gov- articles of wearing apparel), not specially 
ernment to have been grown and ap- provided for (not including any of the 
proved especially for use as seed, in con- foregoing permanently fitted and fur- 
tainers marked with the foreign govern- nished with traveling, bottle, drinking, 
ment’s certified seed corn tags), including dining or luncheon, sewing, manicure, 
cracked corn or similar sets) 
724 | Corn grits, meal, and flour, and similar | 40¢ per 100 lb. 1541 (a) | Musical instruments and parts thereof, 
products not specially provided for: 
727 | Milled rice (bran removed, all or in part) .| 2¢ per Ib. Stringed instruments (not including | 32% ad val. 
739 | Grapefruit and shaddock or pomelo peel, | 6.4¢ per Ib. pianos) and parts thereof (except 
candied, crystallized, or glace, or other- bows for stringed instruments and 
wise prepared or preserved parts of such bows) 
743 | Oranges (except mandarin oranges in air- | $4¢ per Ib. 1551 | Photographic-film negatives, imported in 
tight containers) any form, for use in any way in connec- 
vai | Pimoeppbee WM PME . kk 8s 0.58¢ each tion with moving-picture exhibits, or for 
7oo | Peanuts, mopaneled ......<. . 2.0.00 6 6 3.4¢ per Ib. making or reproducing pictures for such 
CR CLG a a 5.6¢ per Ib. exhibits except undeveloped nega- 
761 | Edible nuts, pickled or otherwise prepared | 28% ad val. tive moving-picture film of American 
or preserved, and not specially provided manufacture exposed abroad for silent or 
for sound news reel: 
765 | Beans, other than lima beans, green or | 3.1¢ per lb. Exposed but not developed. . .. . .| 1.8¢ per lin. ft. 
unripe, not specially provided for Exposed and developed. ...... .| 2.7¢ per lin. ft. 
765 | Beans, not specially provided for, dried, | 2.4¢ per Ib. 1551 | Photographic-film positives, imported in | 0.9¢ per lin. ft. 
when entered for consumption during the any form, for use in any way in connec- 
period from September 1, in any year, to tion with moving-picture exhibits, in- 
the following April 30, inclusive, or when cluding herein all moving, motion, moto- 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- photography, or cinematography film 
tion at any time pictures, prints, positives, or dupli- 
765 | Beans, not specially provided for, not in | 2.4¢ per lb. on the cates of every kind and nature, and of 
brine, but otherwise prepared or pre- entire contents of whatever substance made 
served in any manner the container 1551 | Photographic and motion-picture films or | $6¢ per lin. ft. 
772 | Tomatoes, prepared or preserved in any | 20% ad val. film negatives taken from the United 
manner States and exposed in the Republic of 
774 | Peppers in their natural state. ...... 2.2¢ per Ib. Cuba by an American producer of mo- 
776 | All coffee substitutes and adulterants, and | 2.4¢ per Ib. tion pictures operating temporarily in 
coffee essences said Republic of Cuba in the course of 
778 | Ginger root, candied or otherwise prepared | 18% ad val. production of a picture 60 percentum or 
or preserved more of which is made in the United 
781 | Pepper, capsicum or red pepper or cayenne | 4% per Ib. States 
pepper, unground 1558 | All articles, manufactured, in whole or in 
802 | Compounds and preparations of which | $4.50 per proof gal. part, not specially provided for: 
distilled spirits are the component mate- Coconut shell char and marine glue | 16% ad val. 
rial of chief value and not specially pitch 
provided for Dog food, unfit for human consumption | 8% ad val. 
804 | Still wines produced from grapes, containing | $1 per gal. Edible preparations for human con- 
over 14% of absolute alcohol by volume sumption: 
(except such wines entitled under regu- Preparations for flavoring or sea- | 10% ad val. 
lations of the United States Bureau of soning food, in chief value of 
Internal Revenue to a type designation yeast extract, containing no al- 
which includes the name “Marsala”, if cohol (not including sauces) 
so designated on the approved label, and Other (except banana flour, frog | 16% ad val. 
if in containers holding each not over 1 legs, plantain flour, thick soy, 
gallon; and not including vermouth) and yeast) 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Hisenhower, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim as follows: 


Part I 


To the end that the trade agreement for accession speci- 
fied in the eighth recital of this proclamation may be 
carried out: 


(a) Subject to the provisions of subdivision (b) of 
this Part, such modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions of the United States of America and 
such continuance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of articles imported into the United States as are 
specified or provided for in paragraphs 1 to 11, inclusive, 
of the said protocol of accession specified in the eighth 
recital of this proclamation and in Schedule XX contained 
in Annex A thereto shall be effective on and after such 
date as shall hereafter be notified by the President to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and published in the Fed- 
eral Register ; 

(b) The application of the provisions of subdivision 
(a) of this Part shall be subject to the applicable terms, 
conditions, and qualifications set forth in paragraphs 1 to 
11, inclusive, of the said protocol of accession, in Sched- 
ule XX contained in Annex A thereto, in Parts I, II, and 
III of the said General Agreement, in Part I of, and the 
general notes in, Schedule XX (original) thereof, and in 
the protocol of provisional application mentioned in the 
first recital of this proclamation, including any applicable 
amendments and rectifications of the said General Agree- 
ment; and the application of the provisions of subdivision 
(a) of this Part shall also be subject to the exception 
that no rate of duty or import tax shall be applied to a 
particular article by virtue of this proclamation if, when 
the article is entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption— 


(1) the date is prior to the date which may be noti- 
fied by the President to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and published in the Federal Register as the date on 
and after which the concession represented by such 
rate should not be withheld, or 

(2) more favorable customs treatment is prescribed 
for the article by any of the following then in effect : 


(i) a proclamation pursuant to said section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, but the applica- 
tion of such more favorable treatment shall be sub- 
ject to the qualifications set forth in the second para- 
graph of the general notes in Schedule XX contained 
in Annex A annexed to the said protocol of accession 
specified in the eighth recital of this proclamation ; or 

(ii) any other proclamation, a statute, or an execu- 
tive order, which proclamation, statute, or order 
either provides for an exemption from duty or import 
tax or became effective subsequent to June 8, 1955. 


Part II 


To the end that the two trade agreements specified in 
the thirteenth recital of this proclamation may be carried 
out and that the said amendments to the Tariff Act of 1930 
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set forth in the second and third recitals of this prociama- 
tion shall not thereafter be in conflict with international 
obligations of the United States, such modifications of 
existing duties and other import restrictions of the United 
States of America and such continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment of articles imported into the 
United States as are specified or provided for in the two 
said trade agreements specified in the thirteenth recital 
of this proclamation shall be effective on and after such 
date as shall hereafter be notified by the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and published in the Federal 
Register, as the date of the entry into force of the two said 
trade agreements. 


Part III 


To the end that the said exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the fifteenth recital of this proclamation may 
be carried out, the list set forth in the ninth recital of 
the said proclamation of January 1, 1948, as heretofore 
amended and rectified, shall be further amended to read 
as specified in the sixteenth recital of this proclamation, 
effective on the effective date mentioned in the first noti- 
fication by the President to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in accordance with Part I (b) (1) of this proclamation. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 22d day of July 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 


eightieth. , 
db ie sine 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


CHANGES IN DUTY ON CUBAN PRODUCTS 


Articles for Which Preferential Rates of Duty Ac- 
corded by the United States to Products of Cuba 
Will Be Terminated as a Result of Concessions 
Granted in the Negotiations for the Accession of 
Japan to GATT 





New rate 

; Existing — 
— Commodity description a Gat 
nee countries 

and Cuba 





409 | All articles nspf, partly or wholly manu- 
factured of bamboo, osier or willow, 
or rattan (except tennis-racket 
frames, valued $1.75 or more each): 

Woven or partly assembled material | 36% 35% 
suitable for use in making porch or 
window blinds, curtains, screens, or 
shades. 

REESE ee ee ee see 36% 25% 
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New rate 
' Existing | “plicable 
Tariff Commodity description Cuban | other 
par. prejerentiat| a4TT 
rate : 
countries 
“% and Cuba 
411 | Porch and window blinds, chair seats, | 40% 40% 


curtains, shades, or screens, wholly or 
in chief value of bamboo, wood, straw, 
papier-mache, palm leaf, or composi- 
tions of wood, nspf. 
Baskets and bags nspf wholly or in chief | 45% 25% 
value of bamboo. 
743 | Mandarin oranges packed in air-tight | 0.8¢ Ib. 0.5¢ Ib. 
} containers. 
775 | Vegetables (including horseradish), if | 28% 174% 
cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced in 
size, or if reduced to flour, or if parched 
or roasted, or if packed in oil, or pre- 
pared or preserved in any other way 
and nspf (except dehydrated garlic 
and dehydrated onions, in any form, 
and not including vegetables pickled, 
or packed in salt orin brine). * 


Soy beans, prepared or preserved in any | 28% 174% 
manner. 
1513 | Dolls wholly or in chief value of any | 0.8¢ea+ | 0.5¢ ea+ 
product provided for in par. 31, Tariff | 48% 30%. 
Act of 1930, having any movable mem- 
ber or part ! 
Dolls wholly or in chief value of bisque, | 68% 35%. 


china, earthenware, parian, porcelain, 
or stoneware; ! parts of dolls (including 
clothing !) and doll heads of whatever 
material composed (except if composed 
wholly or in chief value of any product 
provided for in par. 31, Tariff Act of 

> 1930) 

Toys, and parts of toys, nspf: 

Wholly or in chief value of china, porce- | 68% 35%. 

lain, parian, bisque, earthenware, or 

| stoneware (not including any toys 

previously named in Schedule XX 
of GATT) 

Stuffed animal figures not having a | 56% 35%. 
spring mechanism, not over 6 inches 
high and valued under 35¢ each, or 
over 6 but not over 11 inches high 
and valued under $1 each, or over 11 
but not over 14 inches high and 
valued under $2 each, or over 14 
inches high and valued under $3.50 
each 

1537 (a) | Manufactures wholly or in chief value | 20% 124%. 

of bone, grass, horn, sea grass, or straw, 

or of two or more of these substances, 
nspf 

1537 (b) | Manufactures wholly or in chief value of | 20% 124%. 

india rubber, nspf (except rubber 

bands, boots, shoes, or other footwear 

+ and except any product previously 

described in item 1537 (b) of Schedule 

XX of GATT) 

1558 | Raw or unmanufactured articles not 

enumerated or provided for: 

oo es a er ae 8% 5%. 

















1 Not including dolls, or doll clothing, composed in any part, however 
small, of any of the laces, fabrics, embroideries, or other materials or articles 
provided for in par. 1529 (a), Tariff Act of 1930. 


August 8, 1955 


Notification of Effective Date 
of Compensatory Concessions 


Department Announcement 


Press release 455 dated July 25 


On July 22, 1955, the President notified the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that the effective date of 
compensatory concessions negotiated with Canada 
and the Benelux countries as compensation for 
statutory increases on fish sticks and on certain 
rubber-soled footwear would be July 24, 1955. 
This notification was given pursuant to the proc- 
lamation of July 22, 1955, proclaiming such com- 
pensatory concessions.? 

The notification also fixes July 24 as the date of 
entry into force of the amendment to the Tariff 
Act of 1930 increasing the duty on fish sticks 
(Public Law 689, 83d Cong.). 


Text of Memorandum? 
Wuire Hovussz, July 22, 1955 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY 


Reference is made to my proclamation of July 
22, 1955 carrying out the Protocol of Terms of 
Accession by Japan to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and for other purposes. 

Pursuant to the procedure described in Part II 
of that proclamation I hereby notify you that the 
two agreements referred to in the thirteenth re- 
cital of the proclamation will enter into force on 
July 24, 1955. 

I also notify you that the amendment to the 
Tariff Act of 1930 made by section 2 of Public 
Law 689, approved August 28, 1954, with respect 
to duties applicable to certain prepared fish shall 
enter into force on July 24, 1955. 

Dwicut D. E1issENHOWER 





1For background, see BULLETIN of June 27, 1955, p. 1051. 
For text of Proclamation 3105, see p. 226. 
290 Fed. Reg. 5383. 
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Educational Exchange Under the Fulbright Act in 1954 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS ON THE OPERATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


UNDER PUBLIC LAW 584! 


I. INTRODUCTION 


With the signing of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty (Manila Pact) and the an- 
ticipated ratification of the Paris treaties, the 
United States and other free nations are relying 
more heavily than ever upon a system of friendly 
alliances to preserve and extend stability in inter- 
national relations and to combat the continuing 
threat of war. The Department’s International 
Educational Exchange Program is proving a valu- 
able instrument for preserving and strengthening 
these basic relationships. 

The 3,882 foreign nationals from 76 countries, 
who came to the United States under the exchange 
program during 1954, are associating with indi- 
vidual Americans in all of our 48 States and ter- 
ritories. They are getting to know and under- 
stand America as it really is, while they are en- 
gaged in study, teaching, research, and other proj- 
ects of their own choice. Likewise, the 1,938 
Americans who went abroad under the program 
are gaining a deeper understanding of the prob- 
lems, needs, and hopes of other peoples. Together, 
these American and foreign exchangees are creat- 
ing a new climate of international understanding 
and tolerance at a people-to-people level. 

Over 70 percent of these exchanges were carried 
out under the Fulbright Act, one of several legis- 
lative authorizations under which the Department 
carries out the International Educational Ex- 
change Program. Beginning in 1938 with the 


*H. Doc. 148, 84th Cong., Ist sess. The full report in- 
cludes a letter of transmittal from the Under Secretary 
of State dated Apr. 22, 1955, and two appendixes, one a 
list of recipients of grants and the other a statement of 
funds available and expenditures. For a report for the 
year 1953, see BULLETIN of June 7, 1954, p. 889. 
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Act for Cooperation With the Other American 
Republics which authorized an exchange program 
with Latin America, Congress has increasingly 
recognized the importance of educational exchange 
activities in furthering our international relations. 
The Fulbright Act in 1946, the Smith-Mundt Act 
in 1948, and other related acts of Congress have 
made possible the Department’s present extensive 
effort to increase understanding among the nations 
of the free world through exchange programs. 

Our efforts to strengthen cooperative interna- 
tional relations through exchanges have not gone 
unnoticed by the Kremlin. Its attacks and those 
of its supporters may, in fact, serve as one measure 
of the program’s success. It is significant that 
Soviet propaganda now includes an increasing 
number of so-called “cultural exchanges.” Over 
1,000 delegations entered or left the Soviet Union 
in 1954—nearly double the number of delegations 
in 1953. More than 60 percent of these exchanges 
were with free Western European countries. 
However, student and other delegations invited to 
Russia take part in restricted, short-term con- 
ducted tours only. They are controlled spectators 
and observers, and do not get to see and to partici- 
pate in the day-to-day life of that country. 

Our program, of course, is in sharp contrast to 
that conducted by the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 
Foreign grantees visiting the United States may 
live in American communities in any part of the 
country, observe American life in all its variety, 
exchange ideas with individual American citizens, 
and draw freely their own conclusions about us, 
while engaging in professional and educational 
pursuits of their own choice. 

The following report is limited to the exchange 
program carried out under the Fulbright Act, 
and is submitted in accordance with the require- 
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ment of paragraph (2) thereof that a report be 
transmitted to the Congress each year on opera- 
tions conducted during the preceding calendar 
year. Specifically, it covers those activities which 
were carried out during the period January 1 
through December 31, 1954. 


Il. PROGRAM ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


Now in its eighth year, the educational exchange 
program under the Fulbright Act is playing an 
increasingly important role in mobilizing the 
forces of education, science, and culture in the 
interest of a stable world order. Since the begin- 
ning of the program in 1947, over 7,700 American 
and 10,250 foreign nationals have been exchanged 
with 28 countries. Among these countries are 
nearly all the free nations bordering on Commu- 
nist Russia and its satellites, including Finland, 
West Germany, Austria, Greece, Iraq, Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Japan. 

From the very start an important feature of the 
program has been its binational character. The 
United States Educational Foundations and Com- 
missions * established overseas by executive agree- 
ments represent both the interests of the United 
States and the interests of the participating coun- 
tries. Comprised of foreign nationals and resi- 
dent Americans who are prominent in educational, 
cultural, business, and other fields, these binational 
groups have helped to plan and carry out pro- 
grams benefiting both the participating countries 
and the United States. 

The growing acceptance abroad of this coopera- 
tive program is reflected in the increasing number 
of binational agreements that have been entered 
into since 1948. In that year 84 exchanges were 
carried out with 4 countries. Today, 4,044 ex- 
changes are being carried out with 26 countries. 
In addition, 554 young foreign nationals are at- 
tending American-sponsored educational institu- 
tions in Europe and the Near and Far East. 

The cost of this program to the U.S. Govern- 
ment amounted to $7,652,074 in foreign currencies 
during the 1954 calendar year. 

Additional funds to an impressive degree—over 
$6,140,000—came from schools, universities, 


* Hereafter referred to as Commissions in this report. 
(Footnote in original.) 
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foundations, civic and community organizations, 
and other non-U.S. Government groups both in 
this country and overseas. This support is im- 
portant since foreign currencies cannot be used to 
pay for the expenses of foreign grantees while in 
the United States, or for general program and 
administrative costs in this country. While some 
of the appropriated dollar funds that are available 
for the Educational Exchange Program are used 
to support travel grants in foreign currencies, the 
allocations for this purpose are limited. Foreign 
currency grants, however, make dollar funds go 
farther—both the dollars appropriated for this 
purpose and those provided by non-U.S. Govern- 
ment groups. Thus, foreign currency grants are 
an incentive for greater participation in interna- 
tional educational exchange activities. 

Table 1 indicates the scope of the exchange pro- 
gram with each country during 1954, 


A. Progress in American Studies 


One of the surprises and disappointments of 
American grantees who went abread in 1949 and 
1950 was to discover that courses on American his- 
tory, literature, government, and related fields 
were seldom included in the curricula of foreign 
universities. Even then, educated persons abroad 
learned about America chiefly from the 19th cen- 
tury works of Bryce and de Tocqueville. The sit- 
uation in 1954 is in marked contrast to that exist- 
ing in the early days of the exchange program. 

Today, thousands of students, teachers, and 
others are leartiing about American life and civili- 
zation in foreign universities around the world. 
They are also taking part in special American 
studies projects such as the seminars and work- 
shops carried out in 1954 in the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Norway, India, and Japan. 

Courses in American studies are now offered, for 
example, in universities in practically every West- 
ern European country, and permanent chairs in 
this field have been established in many European 
universities. In France, such courses have been 
authorized for every university in the country and 
student enrollment in this field has jumped more 
than tenfold since the program began in 1949. 

Last April the newly organized European As- 
sociation for American Studies, devoted to a closer 
coordination of study and research in American 
studies, held its first meeting. Comprised of emi- 
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nent scholars from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland, the Association exempli- 
fies the increased recognition now being given 
throughout Europe to American studies as an 
academic discipline. 

A corollary development has been the increased 
interest in the United States in foreign-area 
studies. American educational institutions are 
now offering an increasing number of courses on 
the language, politics, history, social structure, 
and literature of other countries. As a result, the 
number of American students and specialists ac- 
quiring a deeper knowledge of the life and peoples 
of other world areas is rapidly growing. 

The exchange program contributes substantially 
to this two-way approach to mutual understand- 
ing. From the beginning, it has made extensive 
efforts to satisfy and stimulate the interest over- 
seas in American studies projects. At the same 
time, it contributes to the interest in foreign-area 
studies in the United States. A partial survey of 
catalogues of American universities with major 
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foreign-area studies programs reveals that many 
of the American faculty members directly asso- 
ciated with these studies have done research over- 
seas under the program. Others here at home have 
also learned about the life of other countries from 
the many foreign nationals who have lectured or 
studied in American schools and universities under 
the program. For example, during 1954, Indian 
lecturers gave courses on their art, literature, and 
philosophy in universities in Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, and New York. 


1. Some Projects in American Studies Overseas 


Among the seminars in American studies held 
last year was the one at Cambridge, England, de- 
voted to the theme “The United States and the 
Atlantic Community.” The third seminar of its 
kind in that country, it brought together British 
teachers, advanced students, and university fac- 
ulty members to hear lectures by and participate in 
discussions with American scholars and special- 
ists. Expenses of British participants were de- 
frayed by an American foundation, while Amer- 
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ican lecturers were awarded grants under the 

Fulbright Act. The American lecturers who par- 

ticipated in the 1954 project and their subject 

fields were as follows: 

Virginius Dabney, Editor, Richmond Times Despatch, 
Richmond, Va.—‘‘American Press and Public Opinion” 

Clarence H. Elliott, City Manager, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
“Municipal Administration” 

Denna F. Fleming, Professor of Political Science, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.—‘American For- 
eign Policy” 

John H. Franklin, Professor of American History, How- 
ard University, Washington, D.C.—“American History” 

C. Lowell Harriss, Professor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.—‘“Economics” 

Arthur M. Mizener, Professor of English, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y.—‘‘American Literature” 

C. Easton Rothwell, Vice Chairman, Hoover Institute and 
Library, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.—‘‘Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy” (Historical) 

George D. Stoddard, Office of Institutional Research and 
Educational Planning, New York University, N.Y — 
“American Education” 

Robert L. Sutherland, Director, Hogg Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex.—‘Sociology” 

David Truman, Professor of Political Science, Columbia 
University New York, N.Y.—‘‘American Government” 

Eudora Welty, novelist and short story writer, Jackson, 
Miss.—‘‘Creative Writing” 

As an outgrowth of these activities several 
British universities have evidenced strong inter- 
est in the adoption and expansion of American 
studies in various departments. Consideration is 
also being given to setting up a Council on Amer- 
ican Studies to expand the work already stimu- 
lated by visiting American lecturers in this field. 

The special summer course in American studies 
at Nice, France, is an example of the increasing 
interest in this field on the part of European stu- 
dents. Now in its second year, it has attracted 
students from all parts of France. The city of 
Nice granted scholarships for students from Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Italy, and the French 
Ministry of National Education contributed 
financial support, including 15 scholarships for 
French students. Typical of the courses given by 
French and American lecturers were “The Fed- 
eral System in the United States of America,” 
“English Conversation and Phonetics,” “Ameri- 
can Civilization and Institutions,” and “Ameri- 
can Politics.” 

The American labor movement was the subject 
of a seminar held in Oslo during the summer of 
1954 for labor leaders from Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Finland. Two American professors 
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under the program served as lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders, covering such subjects as “The Role of 
the Trade Union in American Society,” “The 
American Government,” and a comparison of trade 
unions in Scandinavian countries. This seminar, 
as well as the exploratory seminar on the Ameri- 
can labor movement which was held in Norway in 
1953, succeeded in reaching a segment of the popu- 
lation not ordinarily participating in the program. 

A Seminar in American History and Culture in 
Rengalore, India, last May helped to remove many 
misunderstandings and misconceptions about the 
United States. Observers reported that it defi- 
nitely served as a stimulant for further reading 
and understanding of American art, literature, 
history, and philosophy. Another successful 
American studies conference was conducted in 
Kyoto, Japan, by American lecturers under the 
program who were not only fluent in the Japanese 
language but had the advantage of familiarity 
with Japanese life and customs, based on 9 months 
of study and teaching in Japan. 

At the same time, individual American lecturers, 
students, and teachers are creating an interest in 
American studies in foreign schools and univer- 
sities. These Americans are now conducting or 
otherwise participating in such courses in schools 
and universities in nearly all the 26 countries 
participating in the program. Their subjects 
range from American literature and civilization, 
constitutional law and American history, to the 
teaching of English as a second language. 

In addition, they are acquainting foreign groups 
with American life by engaging in various activ- 
ities outside the classroom. For example, an 
American student from Georgia doing research 
in England on “Georgia as a Royal Colony,” met 
many requests to speak before British groups in- 
terested in American history and contemporary 
American life. He also acted as consultant to the 
British Broadcasting Company on programs por- 
traying life in our southern States. American 
lecturers in Germany and Belgium have contracted 
with a German publishing firm to print a compre- 
hensive anthology on American civilization to pro- 
vide basic teaching materials at a moderate cost 
for European students in the field of American 
studies. 

A recent analysis of talks given outside the 
classroom by American students, teachers, and lec- 
turers in a few countries shows the widespread 
extent of this activity. In Austria, for example, 
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during the first half of 1954 alone, 50 American 
professors and students gave more than 200 
“extracurricular” lectures to over 14,000 Austrians. 
In the Netherlands, at an informal review session 
with 82 grantees, it was found that in a 6-month 
period they had given a total of 116 talks to 5,000 
Netherlanders in groups ranging from 50 to 
1,000. 


2. Some American Studies Projects in the United 
States 


By awarding grants to foreign professors, 
teachers, and students specializing in these sub- 
jects, the program has helped create a corps of 
specialists who return to their respective countries 
to teach American studies in their own schools 
and universities. For example, a professor from 
the University of Liége in Belgium is engaging in 
research in American studies at the University of 
California, so that she can help to continue the 
chair in American literature and civilization es- 
tablished at Liége and recently occupied by the 
distinguished American writer, Katherine Anne 
Porter. 

Special projects in the United States for foreign 
teachers are furthering the interest in American 
studies in primary and secondary schools abroad. 
Among the 395 teachers visiting the United States 
this year were a group of secondary teachers from 
France, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands. One group of French teachers took 
part in a 2-month program in American civiliza- 
tion at Yale University, while another group un- 
dertook similar work in American history and 
geography at the University of Washington. 
Teachers from Scandinavian countries attended a 
6-month course in American culture and civiliza- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. All three 
groups later spent a 2-week period traveling in 
other parts of the United States to observe re- 
gional differences. 

For the third consecutive year, a group of ad- 
vanced students from French normal schools 
came to the United States for a year of special 
studies in American literature, history, and civil- 
ization. The Government of France has cooper- 
ated in the project by affording full academic 
credit for the work done in the United States. 
These students return to France to become teach- 
ers in primary schools in smali towns and villages 
throughout their country. 
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B. New Project Developments 


Many new projects were carried out during 1954 
to foster international cooperation in a number 
of fields. 


1. Japanese-American Law Schools Project 


In Japan a program was sponsored by the De- 
partment, the Ford Foundation, and Harvard 
University to foster cooperation between Japa- 
nese and American law schools. Under the first 
phase of the program, a group of Japanese schol- 
ars are spending 2 years in this country, with 
travel grants provided under the program and 
dollar grants provided by the Ford Foundation 
for their expenses within the United States. 
These specialists, including 6 prominent Japanese 
law professors, a judge, and an assistant judge, are 
spending their first year at the Harvard Law 
School and will spend next year at several other 
outstanding American law schools. Under the 
second phase of the program it is planned that 
American legal scholars will do research at Japa- 
nese legal institutions. The final phase of the pro- 
gram, planned for 1956, involves a wider exchange 
of American and Japanese students in the field 
of law. 


2. Southeast Asian Journalist Project 


During the summer of 1954, a group of South- 
east Asian journalists came to the United States 
to discuss problems in world affairs with promi- 
nent Americans and to observe American journal- 
istic practices. The project was sponsored jointly 
by the Department, the American Press Institute, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, which contrib- 
uted $31,000 toward the expenses of the grantees 
while they were in the United States. The proj- 
ect began with a 2-week stay at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where the journalists discussed world 
problems with President Grayson Kirk of Colum- 
bia University, Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., publisher Arthur 
Hayes Sulzberger of the Vew York Times, his- 
torian Allan Nevins, and many other Americans 
prominent in journalism, politics, and interna- 
tional affairs. They later spent a week observing 
American newspapers in typical large and small 
American communities. The rest of the time they 
traveled throughout the United States observing 
American life in all its variety. 
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3. Special Teacher Projects 


The program included a number of special 
teacher-training projects. In India, for example, 
four American lecturers under the program con- 
ducted a series of teacher-training seminars in co- 
operation with the Indian Ministry of Education. 
A Director of Education in one Indian state later 
wrote, “. . . the value of such experience is indeed 
immense, especially in view of the fact that we are 
presently working for an educational system, the 
success of which mainly depends on the right kind 
of teacher.” 

Summer seminars abroad continued to be con- 
ducted for American teachers of French and Ital- 
ian languages and literature. During this past 
summer 45 such teachers from secondary schools 
and junior colleges in various parts of the United 
States spent 6 weeks in France and Italy, perfect- 
ing their foreign-language fluency and their teach- 
ing techniques, as well as broadening their knowl- 
edge of French and Italian culture. 

Americans also continued to teach in foreign 
school systems. In Burma, for example, Ameri- 
cans were, for the first time, teaching in all areas 
of the country, particularly the hill provinces. 
They will now be able to reach a large number of 
Burmese in isolated localities where contacts with 
Americans were seldom possible before. They are 
teaching in such fields as general science, English, 
agriculture, home economics, and handicrafts. 

The teacher interchange program, whereby 
American and foreign teachers trade positions in 
their respective school systems for a year, con- 
tinued to be carried out with Austria, Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, and Norway. Altogether, 
300 American and foreign teachers exchanged po- 
sitions for the 1954-55 academic year. 


C. The American Student Program 


During 1954, 979 grants were awarded to 
American students to study in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 
Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

Although various types of exchanges are author- 
ized by the Fulbright Act, one of the principal 
intentions of the Congress was to provide young 
Americans with opportunities for study abroad. 
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These exchanges are increasing the number of 
American citizens with specialized knowledge of 
other areas of the world—a fact which is im- 
portant in the ever-increasing responsibilities of 
the United States in world affairs. These students 
are also demonstrating, through their presence and 
conduct in a foreign country, the ideals, attitudes, 
and way of life of representative Americans. 

Nor are their activities confined to classrooms. 
An American student in Belgium, for example, is 
furthering the community of interest between 
American and Belgian universities and scholars. 
He has acted as an intermediary between his uni- 
versity in St. Louis and the Husserl Archives of 
Louvain in arrangements to microfilm the Husserl 
collection. He has also helped with plans for a 
number of lectures, particularly in the field of 
American literature and medicine, for professors 
and other groups at Louvain. 





D. Continuing Impact of Grantees 


The impact of both American and foreign 
grantees continues in many ways after an individ- 
ual grant is ended. 

In Turkey, where American lecturers at Istanbul 
University created an interest in American litera- 
ture and other American studies, arrangements 
have been made to continue such lectures through 
private sponsorship. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, at the request of the University of Istanbul, 
has agreed to provide an American lecturer in this 
field. The Foundation also made a grant to a 
Turkish professor to do research at Princeton and 
other American universities so that he can take 
over the teaching of such courses on his return. 

In Denmark, nearly 100 Danish students who 
studied American civilization under an American 
lecturer in 1953 are today teaching throughout 
Denmark. Their interest in spreading what they 
have learned has been felt in United States Infor- 
mation Centers, which have received an ever-in- 
creasing number of requests from them for Ameri- 
can materials. 

An American geographer who lectured at the 
University of Tokyo initiated an exchange book 
project to overcome the serious shortage of Ameri- 
can books in Japanese universities and their high 
cost when compared with that of Russian books. 
By writing letters to American geographers he 
was able to obtain books from American students. 
These books were exchanged for Japanese texts, 
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which would be useful to Americans. Over 5,000 
books have been exchanged thus far and the project 
is continuing. 


Ill. ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of State is responsible for the 
administration of the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram authorized by the Fulbright Act. The ad- 
ministration of this program is closely integrated 
with that of the exchange programs authorized 
by the Smith-Mundt Act and other acts of Con- 
gress to achieve maximum coordination and utili- 
zation of all resources in carrying out an extensive 
exchange effort. 

Specifically, the Department has direct respon- 
sibilities under the Fulbright Act for (1) negoti- 
ating agreements with foreign countries which can 
participate in the program; (2) providing staff 
services for the Board of Foreign Scholarships; 
(3) establishing and maintaining liaison with the 
binational Commissions in participating coun- 
tries; (4) supervising public and private agencies 
in the United States that assist the Department 
under contract in administering the program. 


A. Negotiations of Executive Agreements 


While no new executive agreements were signed 
during 1954, steps were taken to arrange for the 
extension of existing agreements which were about. 
to expire and to enter into negotiations with addi- 
tional countries especially under the authority of 
Public Law 480 and Public Law 665 of the 83d 
Congress. 

Executive agreements were in force during 1954 
with the following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Altogether, 28 executive agreements have been 
signed since the Fulbright Act was passed in 1946. 
Programs have since become inactive in China 
(Formosa), Korea, and Iran. 


B. The Board of Foreign Scholarships 


Recognizing that the success of the program de- 
pends primarily on the quality of its participants, 
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Congress specifically provided for a Board of For- 
eign Scholarships to be appointed by the President. 

The responsibilities of the Board are set forth in 
the act as follows: 


That for the purpose of selecting students and educa- 
tional institutions qualified to participate in this program, 
and to supervise the exchange program authorized herein, 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
appoint a Board of Foreign Scholarships, consisting of 
ten members, who shall serve without compensation, com- 
posed of representatives of cultural, educational, student 
and war veterans groups, and including representatives 
of the United States Office of Education, the United States 
Veterans’ Administration, State educational institutions, 
and privately endowed educational institutions. 

During 1954 four new members were appointed 
to the Board: Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, president 
of the University of Alabama; Dr. C. Joseph 
Nuesse, dean, School of Social Sciences, the Cath- 
olic University of America; Dr. Sherman D. 
Scruggs, president, Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; and Roger A. Moore, student, Harvard 
Law School. Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, president 
of Purdue University, was reelected to a second 
term as chairman of the Board, and Dr. Carmi- 
chael was elected vice chairman. Other members 
of the Board are Dr. John N. Andrews, personal 
representative of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs; Dr. Samuel H. Brownell, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Margaret Clapp, presi- 
dent, Wellesley College; Dr. Francis Scott Sayth, 
professor of pediatrics, University of California 
Medical Center; and Philip H. Willkie, attorney 
at law, Rushville, Ind. Dr. Francis J. Colligan, 
Deputy Director of the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department, continues to 
serve as Executive Secretary. 

During 1954 the Board selected 5,553 candidates 
for grants from among the more than 20,000 ap- 
plicants, applying the criteria set forth in the act 
or established by the Board itself. In selecting 
American grantees, the Board gave preference to 
veterans, as required by the act, provided their 
qualifications were approximately equal to those 
of other candidates. As a result, during 1954, 518 
American veterans of World War I, World War 
II, or Korea received grants under this program. 

The Board took a number of steps in its con- 
tinuing concern to achieve maximum nationwide 
participation in the program, both in the selection 
of American grantees to go abroad and the place- 
ment of foreign grantees in the United States. 
These included a statement for publication and 
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circulation to contract agencies, including their 
advisory, regional, and State committees, as well 
as to State. officials, educational administrators, 
and Fulbright advisers on college and university 
campuses, to encourage even greater participation 
by individuals and institutions over the widest 
geographic area possible in the United States. At 
its September meeting the chairman appointed a 
subcommittee on geographic distribution to study 
the matter further and to recommend additional 
steps which the Board might take to assure nation- 
wide participation. 

The Board also reviewed placement of foreign 
grantees in the medical sciences in American med- 
ical schools, hospitals, and related institutions. 
The findings of a subcommittee set up to study the 
problem revealed that the number of participants 
in the medical field averaged only 14 percent of 
the total number of awards to foreign grantees. 
The Board concluded that the strict selection pro- 
cedure already established to govern the selection 
and placement of foreign grantees in the medical 
sciences has been successful. The Board expressed 
its appreciation to American medical schools and 
hospitals for the facilities made available to for- 
eign students and scholars to enable them to gain 
experience and training of value in their home- 
land. 

During the latter half of 1954, the Board re- 
quested Mr. Willkie to represent it on a trip to 
seven European countries participating in the pro- 
gram. The countries visited included Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and the United Kingdom. Mr. Willkie 
presented a detailed report on his visit to the 
Board at its December meeting, including recom- 
mendations for improvement of certain program 
activities. The Board requested the Department 
to undertake staff studies in connection with these 
recommendations for consideration early in 1955. 

Altogether, the Board held 4 meetings in 1954, 
as well as 18 meetings of its subcommittees on 
selections, planning, stipends, and other matters. 


C. United States Educational Foundations and 
Commissions Overseas 

The executive agreements concluded by the 

United States under the act provide for the estab- 

lishment in each country of a United States Edu- 

cational Commission. These binational groups 

formulate annual programs in the light of the 
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needs, opportunities, and resources in cooperating 
countries and in the United States. Their propos- 
als are reviewed by the Department, the contract 
agencies, and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
When the program is approved by the Depart- 
ment, opportunities for grants under it are an- 
nounced to the genera! public both in the United 
States and the other participating countries. 

United States Educational Commissions also 
arrange the placement of American grantees in 
foreign educational institutions after determin- 
ing whether their proposed projects can be under- 
taken successfully in the cooperating country; 
provide orientation programs for both American 
and foreign grantees to enable them to adjust 
quickly to their new environment; and counsel 
and supervise American grantees during their 
stay overseas. 

Since these binational Commissions are entirely 
independent of each other, the program under the 
Fulbright Act is in effect a series of separate bi- 
national programs. Each reflects the mutual in- 
terests of the United States and the other partici- 
pating country. The binational administration 
of the program under which leading educators 
and officials abroad serve as members of the Com- 
missions, and leading private citizens in this 
country serve on the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, has given prestige to the program and has 
strengthened confidence abroad in our willingness 
to cooperate with other peoples. 


D. Contract Agencies in the United States 


One public and two private agencies in this 
country provide under contractual or working 
fund agreements with the Department the spe- 
cialized services that are necessary to carry out 
the program. 

The Institute of International Education pro- 
vides these services for applicants and projects in- 
volving study grants; the United States Office of 
Education, for teaching in elementary and second- 
ary schools; and the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Ccuncils (The National Research 
Council, Social Science Research Council, Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, and American 
Council on Education) for lecturing, teaching, or 
advanced research in colleges and universities. 

Under the Department’s supervision, these three 
agencies schedule and announce competitions, pro- 
cess and recommend candidates to the Board of 
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Foreign Scholarships, supervise: and plan pro- 
grams for foreign grantees while in this country, 
and work directly with organizations and insti- 
tutions in enlisting support, cooperation, and 
especially professional advice in all phases of the 
program. For example, they make extensive use 
of special committees of prominent educators and 
other specialists in the many subject matter fields. 
These consultative bodies, whose members serve 
without compensation, link the many professions 
as well as educational institutions in the United 
States to the program. This framework of ad- 
ministration, tapping as it does the best profes- 
sional resources in the country, has proved 
remarkably successful in maintaining the high 
quality of grantees, in developing sound projects, 
and in promoting confidence in the program in the 
United States and overseas. 


E. Public Support of the Exchange Program 


The exchange program could not be successfully 
carried out without the wholehearted support of 
the American public. Such support comes from 
private American families and individuals, who 
make foreign grantees feel at home in their com- 
munities, and from faculty members in American 
colleges and universities, who serve as advisers to 
foreign students, as sources of information about 
program opportunities, and as members of volun- 
tary committees to recommend candidates. It is 
estimated that over 10,000 private American citi- 
zens assisted the program in these and other ways 
during 1954. 

Public interest and support has also manifested 
itself through generous financial assistance in the 
form of tuition and maintenance scholarships, 
lectureships, and research grants for foreign can- 
didates. In carrying out the 1954 program, it 
is estimated that such assistance amounted to over 
$4,742,000. Such support came from colleges, uni- 
versities, foundations, hospitals, civic and com- 
munity groups, and many others. Help from 
similar groups abroad amounted to an additional 
$1,400,000. 

For example, private American groups pro- 
vided more than 80 percent of the dollar expenses 
(over $200,000) for the exchange of 73 British 
lecturers and research scholars during 1954. The 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, for the fourth 
consecutive year, made available dollar grants to 
several foreign lecturers, who received travel 
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grants under this program, to enable them to teach 
in smaller colleges and universities in the South, 
Middle West, and Rocky Mountain area. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, through 
its Foreign Student Summer Project, provided 27 
young foreign scientists under this program with 
tuition, maintenance, and travel within the 
United States. Primary and secondary schools 
in the United States and in the participating 
countries provided stipends for teacher grantees 
under the special teacher interchange project. 


IV. EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Evaluation studies continued to be carried out 
during 1954 to assess the effectiveness of ex- 
changes under the Fulbright Act and other pro- 
grams administered by the Department. The 
purposes of these studies are to gage the extent to 
which exchanges are really promoting interna- 
tional understanding and to improve both the 
planning and operation of the programs in the 
future. 

These studies revealed that one of the most sig- 
nificant, long-range results of the exchange pro- 
gram has been the widespread introduction of 
courses in American civilization and culture into 
the curricula of foreign universities and schools, 
as described in the first section of this report. 

Evaluation studies further revealed that a cli- 
mate of increased understanding and mutual re- 
spect is rapidly growing among grantees. For 
example, an analysis of final reports from stu- 
dents from all over the world revealed that they 
found Americans “cordial, warm, and hospitable.” 
Many expressed surprise at the unexpectedly high 
cultural level of the United States. In accounting 
for this country’s wealth, a few mentioned only its 
natural resources, but many more cited American 
know-how and industry. <A similar study of for- 
eign-teacher reports showed that American family 
life, religious life, and general helpfulness and 
friendliness are the things which made strong im- 
pressions on them. 

A survey of about 1,000 former grantees in 17 
countries showed that among the activities fre- 
quently engaged in after their return home are 
(1) participation in American-sponsored events 
in home countries; (2) membership in professional] 
groups in the United States and friendships with 
Americans; (3) hospitality to American grantees 
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and visitors; (4) membership in alumni associa- 
tions and other groups of former grantees; and 
(5) the publication of books and articles and the 
giving of lectures based on their experiences in 
the United States. 

Special surveys were also undertaken to improve 
the operation of the program. Reports from 
American grantees in France, for example, were 
analyzed to discover if orientation courses and 
various administrative aids were effective in help- 
ing them get the most out of their year’s stay in 
that country. Another study was made to deter- 
mine whether or not the orientation program set 
up at the University of Hawaii enabled students 
from the Far East to adjust more quickly to Amer- 
ican academic life. 

As a result of these surveys, the Department is 
now in a better position not only to help individual 
grantees obtain greater benefits from their ex- 
change experiences but to improve overall pro- 
gram operations and procedures. 


V. SUMMARY OF GRANTS 


The following tables show the distribution of 
American and foreign grantees by states and ter- 
ritories, as well as the various fields of study in 
which they all participated. It will be noted that 
every State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico participated in the pro- 
gram, either as hosts to foreign grantees or as the 
home State or territory of American grantees 
going overseas. For example, American grantees 
came from every State and from the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Foreign 
grantees studied, conducted research or taught in 
47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Haweii. 

There appears in appendix I * a complete list of 
all United States citizens who received grants in 
1954, along with their home address and institu- 
tional affiliation abroad, as required by the Ful- 
bright Act. The appendix also contains a list of 
all foreign nationals who received grants, and 
their institutional affiliation in the United States. 

Appendix II* gives a detailed statement on 
expenditures in each foreign country participating 
in the program. 





* Not printed here. 
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American Foreign Total 
; grantees grantees number 
State or territory from each | placed in of 
State or | each State 
territory | or territory grantees 
PUMMII So o> wc ewale enews koe 5 13 7 
EME ne. os. sion eos ahaa carers re 5 6 
EE 6.53 oS sew oe ee Bs oe C3 6 
NE oS! 53 Soa 2 “ip Seite ag, TAS eee 149 184 333 
a ae ea 26 24 50 
ENG 5. fou" aces Soi Gas, Ae 47 85 132 
NIT Sib nb h va Sock 10 vax Sle dae 2 eee 7 
MNO a6) as oc virchs or hits aah abo ee 13 37 50 
IG aA 5 Ba RAT, Sw Se ROD 13 13 26 
INGE aed 5 oa oy ac Gis Bal aa at le ee 3 2 5 
li EO ate eer eer tee 88 187 275 
RN ics 5 So¥) oat Erne? ee 35 70 105 
MEE Sa i G8 oe wie. % et ee oe 4 33 57 
re ee ar ee ee ee 21 62 83 
Pe ee ee ee 25 11 36 
EMS ors. i550. &: a-sg  a AEAS 15 9 24 
EE ane Gen. ho ke ek Ts ee 12 6 18 
Es 66-00 eae eS OS SS 38 38 76 
po a a a | 91 286 377 
iu hl a er 65 107 17 
ae ae arn eee ee 51 80 131 
PRIDE a 56. 6 rw oo @ Sn, wih 5 3 8 
ES. 3S) Sse. acai a 2 Ge owes 34 36 7 
DEES Saal chbiw. Wis OG SS 2) S08 4 6 10 
UN fo 2.2 Sec el bs & @ Br cai ao QS 11 12 23 
a 4a. asa xa? te Bae te: Sica 4 1 5 
DUG TAMMIRIOINEG jh eb are 11 a 5 16 
|, a er 72 67 139 
PE REIN 5 od oe ay ae FS 7 1 8 
DO Ele 63S a. or, WR, Se OR" 281 332 613 
po ee ee 29 24 53 
PIOTUE DAROEE.. gn 8 ewe 7 1 8 
1 ae een ee ae ee 74 118 192 
I ic. 1,43. dy) oe ON Syn, | 20 9 29 
a iaf 5) ro) on ics e.-8', oe RL RS 29 24 53 
RNR RRR EISPss, hs Sy ars be a | 92 103 195 
pe, 15 9 24 
i) ar ae ee | 13 6 19 
ROMR RRO 2. fro skool dele OS | 8 8 16 
Uc > SS i aera ee | 19 14 33 
Mayas eke, rane eg, Smee 37 47 84 
TGR ec oa) ol Corr eee nls coh bie. 3) Morte | 10 23 33 
WORIORE 3 5 ke ee Mint. is: telcos ite | 7 8 15 
nil. 2 ae Paes e: | 21 6 47 
UII 2592-35, vor vortc a es Ar Ves Suen 29 70 99 
Went y Hattie cs cheio ala Se Ses | 9 4 13 
IIE a 4705. SaaS 40k o> me ce es 41 80 121 
NE <6 6 ise as ew Gos ae | 3 2 5 
MMS ee hie ds ane ee Aube Bio) Be. “99s Seb to 1 1 
District of Columbia. ......... 16 | 20 | 36 
BERNA IU Sis, a Iota reais fo, sd Santee ve | 11 | 1 | 12 
EAU S. ooo) ohiercsh's as ste ols | Bifee acer | 3 
Combination of States. ........ Jee eee | 60 | 60 
GEA pes ys toy Bier sa niea oes ee | 1 1670 2 2374 | 4044 





1 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are repre- 
sented. 

2 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are represented. 
In addition to the number of foreign grantees who came to the United States 
in 1954 under the program, 554 grants were approved for nationals of Austria, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iraq, Italy, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Sweden, and Thailand for 
study in American schools in these countries. 
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Fields grantees | grantees Total Fields grantees | grantees Total 
Physical and natural sciences Social sciences—Continued 
ee oe ee 5 1 6 ee a ee oe ae 42 109 151 
Agriculture SRREIN 5) 6-60 ox (ele ww oe eR 15 23 38 
IE as olsun) bias s 6 Gos we SA a ww, wes 8 8 History 
ae ee ee 3 5 8 American civilization .......... 12 28 40 
1 fa SE SA ae ree eer 4 11 15 oo Se ee ae eee eee -} eae fe 2 
ee eee ae ee ee 3 3 NS ok. se Sale ina eee Ga! BOS oe 14 3 17 
UII: 5 5 65 es 4 eS ew > 2 1 3 ok a eae eae ae SA Seeerge 6 
Forestry... 2... -- 5-55-05, 2 9 11 ROPER Ss Sari ic Ws 6 joy sew) is! HA a 74 38 112 
SSP. ee 3 17 20 RE MINED 5 soc Ss. erasers Sle! sie 2 2 4 
SSS ee 2 6 8 ee aera a er eee 13 32 45 
Plant physiology ............ 4 9 13 Otlior apeniaities.. 25. Bs. cs we es 24 8 32 
MED ree Lave aves: =) soos DS 2 5 7 PISS MNOS 6 6 See SS Os 3 1 4 
og | re 8 8 16 ROD EEIEED 5, ks o's os: @ alate 7 29 36 
Biology Housing and city planning ........ 7 3 10 
0 ae ee ee 4 11 15 Ts 4 Ge oe aie nd aoe Gee. 80 Ge 8 15 23 
NER 5 ores) ww bm 0 6. «om 3 14 17 1 AA Pee ce een Stee ee 19 61 80 
i ei a ar 1 1 2 Library science and museum service . . . . 4 20 24 
| a ee 4 11 15 Political science and international relations . 88 58 146 
BE eee Gl Gm 6 6-6 ik eos & 3 4 7 NOUMRIMIDE 2505) o5 "9! 65) lo Skee aio 22 39 61 
ES ig gs RAG eer wow we 3 : f 10 Social welfare 
SEED to ale. Stop eras ko 6 wade aoe. oe 8 8 Oe SS ee eon eee ee ee 4 2 6 
Physiology ...........-.-.-- 5 8 13 Psychiatric social work ......... 1 1 2 
POOWEG 22 se ct ee eee eee 9 10 19 PUTA VINE elvis Vo 0-08 ve bo Ged aca 12 23 35 
Other specialties, ...-....----- 5 3 8 RORY. 8) oa. s.evee a Vora he Oe 24 32 56 
Chemistry SES FSV e Nostra wigs rae : 3 8 11 
oo (eee 2 2 Social sciences, other ........... 6 20 26 
ER He Os 5G pe. 40s, 608 se ee 30 45 75 
Inorganic ..........222--- 2 7 9 SERN de Ss. SS ar Cy se ee ee 440 597 1037 
SPA ee ea ea a 3 18 21 
SR Reis. os 6S bus, 3) By SB eS 5 12 17 Humanities 
er 9 15 24 A ee eae ek ra ee ae 5 3 7 
Engineering CO ee EE reer TS Bearer 16 
ES ee ee ee) 6 6 Fine arts 
Onc Wis a ois Sale 6 wu 4 15 19 eee ee Be 28 15 43 
SS eee 4 33 37 Aa oS a eer Se 55 40 95 
ER fo) 6-56, Bist o-oo 4S we 4 45 49 TO aes eae ee a 19 9 28 
Industrial... ..........2..4. 2 6 8 Music and history of music ....... 126 14 140 
Mechanical ....-.-.------- 21 23 Theater arts,drama........... 21 13 34 
Metallurgical ©... 1... eee ee ele eee 3 3 WUMNEOTS ne ee erg sles tines Ges wie Beare 1 
(Oierapenialiies. ... 2.1 68 ee 6 41 47 Languages and literature 
COA ee ee 12 15 27 NEI Mere a yin oe eae a 110 53 163 
NE (5? Sin Feeds: Ip) SOS 6 4 10 Op Se ei a eee iS og. 2 6 2 8 
a SSS ee eee 1 6 7 Tener er ee Le ne iy eae 37 12 49 
DEINE. ec Ss woo 6 wo 5s sa es 26 46 72 iradeend tatin, ..<<. ss ics ces 3 4 7 
Medical sciences PINE MMIED joc!) ashe feist vole cous ate ae 3 1 4 
et ROR Ee ee eee eee 1 19 20 Ren Ge Ye A onde Vins mela or ody 82 8 90 
SDT bere s bh ges Sah 6 & fe ow 4 99 103 See ee ee eee 1 1 : 
Gynecology and obstetrics... ....-)..... 2 2 NUN Sa Ass Sale wi etieya ay ee ayer oie Bisssasksene 3 
Nursing... - +22 see eres 3 12 15 Ee ee 27 92 119 
Occupational therapy .......... 3 2 5 Se I ORRMAOR 55. 255) eis 3 as we 105 38 143 
ote erga OR ee ee 19 19 PO ee eer eek ek 1 35 36 
I oo Bacio bide S61 Ob acl Be 4 bs 6 6 SRE EADA iy oe es Sa ee wee 4 4 8 
Peychiatry .....-----+-+---- : 7 ° ky phase ance ache ew “| eee er 6 
| ee ai femme 9 9 “hoo eee oe 26 22 48 
CO a a 1 10 ll pire ke che aR eee 29 28 57 
Veterinary medicine. .......... 1 7 8 SIAR DOU os: ots as ee Bee oe 12 9 21 
ee ee 9 98 107 
gee ll a i tet $ . ee ae eee 726 402 | 1128 
Physics 
General . . Bue rehearse) +) buies =: ta 24 31 55 Education 
Nuclear physics ............. 5 8 13 Adult and workers education ....... 2 3 5 
cmon pays... -------- . ° <a Elementary ....... 222s eeees 75 131 206 
Other specislties. .....-.----- . us ad English as a second language........ 9 39 48 
Physical and natural sciences, other... . 6 9 15 SUN R eleS np tke cre ae 15 56 71 
ime WRENS sa Steel ow ce aba 257 865 1122 Physical... .....--2 eee eee 7 22 29 
Si hnaa’ inbkannes IR iis sw a Re eee ee 1 6 = 
NIT ns) ore etka is. S, al eee ee 103 103 2 
Anthropology Ree ean eee ae ee ee 20 7 27 Teacher colin betes del eS tee Ta ee eae 4 6 10 
ea 1 1 Ee ee ee ee eee ee ey Sans 22 22 
CCUM is aie S Giaseie ene 606 GMA oie atic fais 
ie 5 23 33 (Dither epncialties... 6066s 6 sa ew 18 34 52 
Communications, other .........|..... 1 1 MR i eos es oe hk ee eee 234 422 656 
SP NEO nos. 5<a-e- ae ors Se 8% 2 6 8 
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Fields “grentecs | grantecs | Total 
Miscellaneous 

I rhs Pe Se Se gly. Go ae eae « Grae 1 
a | eat 8 8 
EEE Shoe Sree ew ww BOS 5 2 7 
Industry 

Business administration... ...5.-+sleceecs 48 48 

SRGUBSITIANTOINUODS: 5 6. 6s 0 8 8 oe 1 7 8 

SEM i cP ix Fong. Ao) wi-S.) 66S) S) eh a 7 <j 

ol Ee a ae 4 6 10 
Public administration ........... 2 8 10 
Youth activities and organization ...../..... 2 2 

Maser) ewido Se. Sian oases 13 88 101 

ROEM MINE So. Ss os, oO SS ow we 1670 2374 4044 














U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


U.N. Congress on Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders 


The Department of State announced on July 21 
(press release 446) that the U.S. delegation to the 
First United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, which 
will convene at Geneva, Switzerland, August 22- 
September 3, 1955, will include a number of ex- 
perts in the general field of prison administration 
and in such specialties as prison labor and juvenile 
delinquency. The membership of the delegation 
is as follows: 


Delegates 

William P. Rogers, chairman, Deputy Attorney General 
of the United States 

Sanford Bates, U. S. correspondent to the United Nations 
Social Welfare Division 

James V. Bennett, U.S. correspondent to the United Na- 
tions Social Welfare Division 

Thorsten Sellin, U.S. correspondent to the United Nations 
Social Welfare Division 


Members 

Jennie Barron, Justice, Municipal Court, Boston, Mass. 

George H. Boldt, U.S. District Judge, Tacoma, Wash. 

Edward R. Cass, Commissioner, New York State Commis- 
sion of Correction, New York, N.Y. 

Philip Green, director, Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Edward D. Greenwood, chairman, National Advisory 
Council, State and Local Action for Children and 
Youth 

R. C. Harmon, Major General, U.S.A.F., Judge Advocate 
General, U.S.A.F. 

Peter Lejins, chairman, Committee on Research, Ameri- 
can Correctional Association 

Leonard Mayo, director, Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children 

Richard A. McGee, director, California State Department 
of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. 

Ben Overstreet, penologist, Office of the Provost Marshal 
General, Department of the Army 


August 8, 1955 


P. M. Rixey, Colonel, U.S.M.C., Navy Retraining Com- 
mand, Department of Defense, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Kenyon J. Scudder, president, American Correctional As- 

sociation 
Edward S. Shattuck, Council of Criminal Law, American 

Bar Association 
Paul W. Tappan, Committee on Uniform Criminal Code, 

American Law Institute 

The forthcoming meeting is of much interest 
to criminologists, penologists, sociologists, judges, 
and members of the bar, as it affords them an op- 
portunity to exchange points of view on matters 
relating to crime and treatment of offenders. The 
Congress is being convened by the United Nations 
in accordance with a General Assembly resolution 
of December 1, 1950, which provides for the con- 
vening of such meetings by the United Nations 
every 5 years. This resolution also included pro- 
visions that the United Nations would take over 
the functions formerly carried out by the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission, a 
nongovernmental organization which had oper- 
ated in the field for many years. 
Recommendations of the Congress will be made 

available to the Social Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 


U.N. Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


The Department of State announced on July 23 
(press release 449) the names of the complete 
membership of the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, August 8-20, 1955. The five principal dele- 
gates were announced by the President on July 1.1 

In support of President Eisenhower’s atoms- 
for-peace program, the U. N. General Assembly 
adopted on December 4, 1954, a resolution recom- 
mending the holding of an international scientific 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy.” 
On February 1, 1955, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, sent invita- 
tions to the 60 members of the United Nations and 
the 24 members of its specialized agencies to parti- 
cipate in a conference to bring about the freest 
possible exchange of technical information on 
atomic energy developments and to explore means 
of international cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of the atom.® 


1 BuLLeTIN of July 11, 1955, p. 64. 
? Tbid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 919. 
° Tbid., Feb. 21, 1955, p. 315. 
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The U.S. delegation, under the chairmanship of 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, includes leading scientists, members 
of Congress, and other U.S. Government officials. 
The membership of the delegation is as follows: 


United States Representatives 


Lewis L. Strauss, chairman, Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Willard F. Libby, vice chairman, Commissioner, U.S. 
Atotniec Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

I. I. Rabi, Chairman of the General Advisory Committee 
to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Advisory Committee to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Concerning the Inter- 

national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy; and Higgins Professor of Physics, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Detlev W. Bronk, President, National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council ; Vice Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, National Science Board; 
and President, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York, N. Y. 

Shields Warren, Scientific Director, Cancer Research In- 
stitute, New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. 


Assistants to the U.S. Representatives 


Charles Bates, Assistant to the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Everett R. Holles, Assistant to the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

William C. Wampler, Assistant to the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 


Congressional Advisers 


Clinton P. Anderson, U.S. Senate 

John O. Pastore, U.S. Senate 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Senate 

John W. Bricker, U.S. Senate 

Carl T. Durham, U.S. House of Representatives 
Chet Holifield, U.S. House of Representatives 
W. Sterling Cole, U.S. House of Representatives 
Carl Hinshaw, U.S. House of Representatives 


Advisers 


Paul C. Aebersold, Director, Isotopes Division, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Augustine Oliver Allen, Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, N. Y. 

William Freer Bale, Professor of Radiation Biology, Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Bernard G. Bechhoefer, Special Assistant to the U.S. 
Representative for International Atomic Energy 
Agency Negotiations, Department of State 

Clifford Keith Beck, Head, Department of Physics, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Manson Benedict, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Seymour S. Bernstein, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Hans A. Bethe, Nuclear Studies Laboratory, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Douglas Sheldon Billington, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Clifton R. Blincoe, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Lowell Moyer Bollinger, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill. 

Harvey Brooks, Professor of Applied Physics, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

George Bosworth Brown, Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New York, N.Y 
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Harrison Scott Brown, Division of Geological Sciences, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif, 

Weldon Grant Brown, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. 

Lloyd Earl Brownell, Fission Products Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

F. R. Bruce, Associate Director, Chemical Technology 
Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Marshall Herbert Brucer, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Austin Moore Brues, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. 

John C. Bugher, Director, Division of Biology and Medi- 
cine, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 

George O. Burr, Department of Physiology and Biochem- 
istry, Experiment Station of Hawaiian Sugar Planta- 
tion, Honolulu 

Richard S. Caldecott, Geneticist, Agricultural Research 
Service, Field Crops Research Branch, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Alfred Dixon Callihan, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Melvin Calvin, University of California Radiation Labora- 
tory, Berkeley, Calif. 

George W. Casarett, Department of Radiation Biology, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Benedict Cassen, Chief, Medical Physics Section, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walker L. Cisler, Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Dwight Edwin Clark, Professor of Surgery, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Walter D. Claus, Chief, Biophysics Branch, Division of 
Biology and Medicine, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Emanuel Richard Cohen, Theoretical Physics, North 
American Aviation, Downey, Calif. 

Karl Paley Cohen, Vice President, Walter Kidde Nuclear 
Laboratories, Garden City, N.Y. 

Cyril Lewis Comar, Principal Scientist, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Frederick P. Cowan, Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, N.Y. 

Lawrence Cranberg, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
Los Alamos, N.Mex. 

James Homer Crawford, Jr., Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Floyd Leroy Culler, Jr., Director, Chemical Technology 
Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

3urris Bell Cunningham, University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

John Edward Cunningham, Head Metallurgist, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Laughlin MacLaurin Currie, National Carbon Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Farrington Daniels, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Willard Kenneth Davis, Director, Division of Reactor 
Development, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Robert Briggs Day, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

George Julian Dienes, Senior Physicist, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 

Joseph Robert Dietrich, Associate Director, Reactor Engi- 
neering Division, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. 

3enjamin Clinton Diven, University of California, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

—_ J. Dixon, Jr., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 


elders Lloyd Doan, Phillips Petroleum Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho 

Richard Wolford Dodson, Chairman, Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 
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Joseph Edward Draley, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, II. 

Samuel Edward Eaton, Head of Radiochemistry Group, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

Merril Eisenbud, Manager, New York Operations Office 
(Director, Health and Safety Laboratory), U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, New York, N.Y. 

Emanuel Hendricks Epstein, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Leo Francis Epstein, General Electric Company, Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gioacchino Failla, Director, Radiological Research Labora- 
tory, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Lee Edward Farr, Brookhaven National Laboratory,,. 


Upton, N. Y. 

Harold Morton Feder, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill. 

Don Ernest Ferguson, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Frank Gale Foote, Director, Metallurgy Division, Argonne 
National Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. 

Richard F. Foster, General Electric Company, Richland, 
Wash. 

Marvin Fox, Chairman, Reactor Department, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 

Paul F. Gast, General Electric Company, Richland, Wash. 

Albert Ghiorso, University of California Radiation Lab- 
oratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

Lawrence Elgin Glendenin, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill. 

Raymond C. Geertz, Director, Remote Control Engineer- 
ing Division, Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, 
Ill. 

Henry Jacob Gomberg, Phoenix Project of University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

David Harris Gurinsky, Head of Metallurgy Division, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 

William O. Hall, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 

R. Philip Hammond, University of California, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Joseph M. Harrer, Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, 
Til. 

John Arthur Harvey, Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, N. Y. 

Menelaus D. Hassialis, Project Director and Executive 
Officer, School of Mines, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Robert J. Hasterlik, Argonne Cancer Research Hospital, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Albert Baird Hastings, Professor of Biological Chemistry, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

William Westerfield Havens, Jr., Professor of Physics, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Leland J. Haworth, Director, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. 

Gerhart Richard Hennig, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill. 

William Alfred Higginbotham, Instrumentation Division, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Associated Uni- 
versities, Inc., Upton, N. Y 

James Clark Hindman, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, II. 

Clarence Joseph Hochanadel, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Frank Edward Hoecker, Radiation, Biophysics Program, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Alexander Hollaender, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

John P. Howe, Nuclear Engineering and Manufacturing, 
North American Aviation, Inc., Downey, Calif. 
John Randolph Huffman, Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Research and Development, U.S. Atomic Energy 

Commission, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Donald James Hughes, Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, N.Y. 

Henry Hurwitz, Jr., General Electric Company-KAPL, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Earle Kenneth Hyde, University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mark Gordon Inghram, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Ill. 

Dale W. Jenkins, Deputy Chief, Allied Science Division, 
Headquarters, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Jesse C. Johnson, Director, Division of Raw Materials, 
‘ U.S. Atomie Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Thomas Hope Johnson, Director, Division of Research, 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Warren C. Johnson, Department of Chemistry, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

William Harper Johnston, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

William Rudolph Kanne, General Electric Company- 
KAPL, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Irving Kaplan, Head, Reactor Physics Division, Nuclear 
Engineering Department, Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory, Upton, N.Y. 

Joseph J. Katz, Senior Chemist, Argonne National Labo- 
ratory, Lemont, Ill. 

Albert Rudolph Kaufmann, Vice President, Nuclear 
Metals, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

George Robert Keepin, Jr., Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 

L. D. Percival King, University of California, Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 

Leonard John Koch, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, Il. 

Daniel Edward Koshland, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, N.Y. 

Sidney Krasik, Manager, PWR Physics Department, 
Westinghouse Atomic Power Division, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Kurt A. Kraus, Senior Chemist, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

James Arthur Lane, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Clarence Larson, Director, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

John Seth Laughlin, Department of Physics, Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, New York, 
N.Y. 

Ernest O. Lawrence, University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 

John Hundale Lawrence, Director, Donner Laboratory, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Stephen lLawroski, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Lemont, IIl. 

Robert Briggs Leachman, University of California, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

Jan Felix Libich, American Embassy, Paris 

Harold V. Lichtenberger, Director, Idaho Division, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. 

Ernest Gustaf Linder, Radio Corporation of America 
Laboratories, Princeton, N.J. 

Blake Marshall Loring, Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Richard Norton Lyon, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Winston Marvel Manning, Director, Chemistry Division, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. 

Bernard Manowitz, Fission Product Utilization Project, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N.Y. 

Joseph J. Martin, Associate Professor of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, Engineering Research In- 
stitute, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

George G. Marvin, Division of Raw Materials, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Edward S. Mason; Dean, Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kar] M. Mayer, Production Economist, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

C. Rogers McCullough, Research and Engineering Divi- 
sion, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Mitchell, General Counsel, U.S. Atomic Energy 

Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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Karl Ziegler Morgan, Director, Health Physics Division, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Samuel Brooks Morris, Department of Water and Power, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
George Ashmun Morton, Associate Director, Chemical- 
—_— Laboratory, RCA Laboratories, Princeton, 


Robert S. Mulliken, Science Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

William Frederick Neuman, Associate Professor of 
ee University of Rochester, Rochester, 

Robert D. Nininger, Division of Raw Materials, U.S. 
Atomie Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Eugene Pleasants Odum, Professor of Zoology, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

David Okrent, Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, III. 

Lincoln Ridler Page, Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

wees —— Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 


Herbert Myers Parker, Hanford Atomic Products Opera- 
tion, Radiological Sciences Department, Richland, 
Wash. 

William Edwards Parkins, North American Aviation, Inc., 
i Engineering and Manufacturing, Downey, 

alif. 

Morehead Patterson, U.S. Representative for International 
— Energy Agency Negotiations, Department of 

ate 

Robert Allen Penneman, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 

Bernard Emerson Proctor, Professor of Food Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Roger R. D. Revelle, Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
University of California, La Jolla, Calif. 

Albert J. Riker, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Howard A. Robinson, Special Assistant to the Ambassador, 
American Embassy, Paris 

Clement James Rodden, New Brunswick Area Office, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Joseph Foster Ross, University of California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur Frederick Rupp, Superintendent, Operations Divi- 
sion, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Liane Brauch Russell, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

William Lawson Russell, Principal Geneticist, Biology 
—e Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, 

enn. 

Vance Lewis Sailor, Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Upton, N.Y. 

Jack Schubert, Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Il. 

Glenn Theodore Seaborg, University of California, Radi- 
ation Laboratory, Chemical Division, Berkeley, Calif. 

Charles Harold Secoy, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Frederick Seitz, Department of Physics, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Stephen Matheson Shelton, Bureau of Mines, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Albany, Oreg. 

eee Siegel, North American Aviation, Inc., Downey, 

alif. 

Leslie Silverman, Associate Professor of Industrial Hy- 
giene Engineering, Harvard University School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass. 

John Wistar Simpson, Westinghouse Atomic Power Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oliver Cecil Simpson, Associate Director of Chemistry, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, IIl. 

Willard Ralph Singleton, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, N.Y. 

Cyril Stanley Smith, Director, Institute for the Study of 
Metals, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Gerard C. Smith, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State on Atomic Energy Affairs, Department of State 
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Arthur Hawley Snell, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Thoma M. Snyder, General Electric Company-KAPL, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Frank Harold Spedding, Ames Laboratory, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 

George C. Spiegel, Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State on Atomic Energy Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Bernard Israel Spinrad, Senior Physicist, Reactor Engi- 
neering Division, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. 

Philip Sporn, President, American Gas and Electric Service 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Chauncey Starr, North American Aviation, Inc., Downey, 
Calif. 

Eric Stein, Office of United Nations Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Ellis Philip Steinberg, Argonne National Laboratory, Le- 
mont, Ill. 

Robert Spencer Stone, Radiological Laboratory, Univer- 
— of California Medical Center, San Francisco, 

alif. 
John Arthur Swartout, Deputy Research Director, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
William Herbert Sweet, Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. 

Richard Ferdinand Taschek, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 

Lauriston S. Taylor, Atomic and Radiation Physics Divi- 
sion, National Bureau of Standards, Washington. D.C. 

Donald Earl Thomas, LSR Metallurgy Section, Westing- 
house Atomic Power Division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Bettis Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray Elliott Tomlinson, Hanford Atomic Products Opera- 
tions, General Electric Company, Richland, Wash. 

Thomas Trocki, Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Harold Bradford Tukey, Head, Department of Horticul- 
ture, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

John Turkevich, Princeton University, Frick Chemical 
Laboratory, Princeton, N.J. 

Bruce Wallace, Geneticist, Long Island Biological Labo- 
ratory, Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. 

Martin Walt, IV, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, Los 
Alamos, N.Mex. 

Joel Warren, Science Attaché, American Embassy, Stock- 
holm 

Clifford Edward Weber, Knolls Atomic Power Labora- 
tory, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Alvin M. Weinberg, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Victor F. Weisskopf, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

Theodore Allen Welton, Physicist, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Harry Wexler, Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

John Archibald Wheeler, Professor, Palmer Physical Lab- 
oratory, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Eugene Paul Wigner, Professor of Mathematical Physics, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Harley Almey Wilhelm, Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, Ames, Iowa 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Jr., Nuclear Development Associates, 
Ine., White Plains, N.Y. 

Clarke Williams, Chairman, Nuclear Engineering Depart- 
ment, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N.Y. 

Abel Wolman, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Wallace Kelly Woods, General Electric Company, Rich- 
land, Wash. 

Walter Henry Zinn, Director, Argonne National Labora- 
tory, Lemont, Ill. 
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Executive Officer 
Harry S. Traynor, Assistant General Manager, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Assistant Executive Officer 
George M. Fennemore, Office of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 
Special Assistant 
Christopher L. Henderson, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission 
Director, Office of Technical Programs and Evhibits 
George L. Weil, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Administrative Officer 
Thomas O. Jones, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Historian 
Laura Fermi, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Technical Writers 
Norvell W. Page, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Roland Sawyer, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Stephen White, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Technical Papers Officer 
Paul W. McDaniel, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Assistants 


Stephen P. Cobb, Jr., U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Paul G. LeFevre, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Andrew W. McReynolds, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, N. Y. 

Scientific Secretaries 


Robert Carson Dalzell, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Edward Epremian, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
George Andrew Kolstad, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Paul B. Pearson, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Alvin Radkowsky, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Ulysses M. Staebler, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Reactor Officer 


George G. Manov, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Assistant 
David F. Cope, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Echibits Officer 
Alberto F. Thompson, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Assistant 
Richard L. Brecker, U.S. Information Agency 


Director, Information Office 
John P. McKnight, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Deputies 


Morse Salisbury, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Joseph O. Hanson, U.S. Information Agency 
Richard Friedman, Department of State 


Media Service Officers 

Charter Heslep, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Albin BE. Johnson, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Session Reporters 


John F. Hogerton, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Robert C. Tumbleson, Oberlin School of Commerce, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Gordon M. Dunning, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


August 8, 1955 


Director, Office of Liaison and Protocol 
John A. Hall, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Director, Classification Office 
Charles D. Luke, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Deputy 
Charles L. Marshall, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Codirectors, Special Services Office 


Daniel H. Clare, Jr., Department of State 
Bryan F. LaPlante, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Deputies 


Richard G. Cavanaugh, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 
Keith O. Lynch, Department of State 


Director, Administrative Office 
Albert J. Ciaffone, Department of State 
Deputies 
Harold D. Anamosa, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
George R. Koontz, Department of State 
Documents Officer 
Elizabeth C. Driscoll, Department of State 


Housing and Locator Officer 

Charles A. Shinkwin, Department of State 
Transportation Officer 

Roderick L. Jones, Department of State 
Fiscal Officer 

Hallye A. Heiland, Department of State 


Property Officer 
William Thomas, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Mr. Jacome on Governing Board 
of Inter-American Indian Institute 


The Department of State announced on July 25 
(press release 454) the appointment of Alexander 
G. Jacome of Tucson, Ariz., as the U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Governing Board of the Inter- 
American Indian Institute. 

The Inter-American Indian Institute, which 
has its headquarters at Mexico City, is a special- 
ized organization of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. Formally established in 1941, the In- 
stitute has 15 member governments. They are 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, 
and the United States. This organization devel- 
ops information of use to the member govern- 
ments in connection with policies related to their 
Indian populations and acts as the permanent 
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cominittee of the Inter-American Indian Con fer- 
ence. 

The Governing Board of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute is composed of one representa- 
tive and one alternate from the member govern- 
ments. Ordinarily, the Governing Board meets 
once a year. The next meeting is scheduled to be 
held in the near future. 

Matters to be considered by the Governing 
Board at its forthcoming meeting include the 
budget of the Inter-American Indian Institute 
for this fiscal year, a report of a seminar held 
recently in El Salvador on Indian problems in 
Central America, and the recommendations of the 
Third Inter-American Indian Conference. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Drug addiction. Sum- 
mary of State legislation in the United States of 
America relating to the treatment of drug addiction. 
E/CN.7/296, April 1, 1955. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report of the Division 
of Narcotic Drugs. Addendum covering the period 
1 January to 15 March 1955. E/CN.7/289/Add.1. 
April 4, 1955. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Restrictive Business Practices. Comments of govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, inter-governmental or- 
ganizations and non-governmental organizations on the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices and the Secretariat’s analysis of governmental 
measures relating to restrictive business practices, pre- 
pared and transmitted in accordance with Economic 
and Social Council resolutions 375 (XIII) and 487 
(XVI). B/2612/Add. 2, April 4, 1955. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Restrictive Business Practices. Note by the Secretary- 
General concerning the report dealt with in paragraph 
6 of resolution 375 (XIII) as modified by paragraph 3 
of resolution 487 (XVI). E/2716, April 4, 1955. 2 pp. 
mimeo, 

Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations Interested 
in the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination. 
Final act of the United Nations Conference on the 
Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimination. E/NGO/ 
CONF.1/8, April 6, 1955. 17 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Report of the Economic Committee. E/2721, April 7, 
1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Social Commission. Training of welfare personnel. 
Training for social work: second international survey. 
Report of the Secretary-General. E/CN.5/305, April 8, 
1955. 245 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Children’s Fund. Report of the Executive 
Board, 135th to 145th meetings, United Nations Head- 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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E/2717 (E/ICEF/294), 


quarters, 7-18 March 1955. 
April 18, 1955. 120 pp. mimeo. 
Restrictive Business Practices. Comments of govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, inter-governmental organ- 
izations and non-governmental organizations on the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices and the Secretariat’s analysis of governmental 
measures relating to restrictive business practices pre- 
pared and transmitted in accordance with Economic and 
Social Council resolutions 375 (XIII) and 487 (XVI). 
E/2612/Add. 3, April 15, 1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, year ended 
June 30, 1954. Note by the Secretary-General. T/1179, 
June 9, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, year ended 
June 30, 1954. Observations of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
T/1181, June 9, 1955. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Educational Advancement in Trust Territories. Report 
of the Secretary-General on offers of study and train- 
ing facilities for inhabitants of trust territories. 
T/1184, June 14, 1955. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Attainment by the Trust Territories of the Objective of 
Self-Government or Independence. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. T/L.579, June 21, 1955. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Outline of Conditions in the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
Under Italian Administration. Working paper pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. T/L.587, July 1, 1955. 75 pp. 
mimeo. 

Provision of Information to the Peoples of Trust Terri- 
tories. Report of the Secretary-General. T/1193, 
July 7, 1955. 17 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories. Re- 
port of the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions. T/L.592, July 8, 1955. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in Nauru. Summary of observations made by 
individual members of the Council during the general 
discussion and of the comments of the representative 
and special representative of the administering au- 
thority. T/L.595, July 11, 1955. 14 pp. mimeo. 


Secretariat 


Social Welfare Information Series. United States of 
America, July 1952-June 1953. ST/SOA/SER.F/11: 3, 
January 1955. 69 pp. mimeo. 


Structure of the United Nations (eighth revision). 
ST/DPI/9, February 1955. 33 pp. mimeo. 

UN Fact Series: Atoms for Peace. ST/DPI/Ser.C/14, 
March 15, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

UN Fact Series: Disarmament. ST/DPI/Ser.C/13, 
March 15, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Disarmament. ST/DPI/Ser.A/75/Rev.1, March 15, 1955. 


22 pp. mimeo. 

UN Fact Series: United Nations Children’s Fund. ST/ 
DPI/Ser.C/17, April 4, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

UN Fact Series: UNKRA. ST/DPI/Ser.C/16, April 15, 
1955. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Population Census 
Economie Characteristics. 
1955. 30 pp. mimeo. 

The International Court of Justice. 
Rev. 1. 38 pp. mimeo. 


Programme, 1945-54 Experience: 
ST/STAT/P/1L.13, May 9, 


ST/DPI/Ser.A/66/ 


International Court of Justice 


Voting Procedure on Questions Relating to Reports and 
Petitions Concerning the Territory of South-West 
Africa. Advisory Opinion of June 7th, 1955. 123 pp. 
printed. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Safety at Sea 
Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 
Notification by France of extension to: Tunisia and 
Morocco, April 22, 1955; French Overseas Territories, 
May 31, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 
Agreement amending the agreement establishing an edu- 
cational exchange program of June 6, 1950 (TIAS 


2072). Effected by exchange of notes at Vienna May 
31 and June 6, 1955. Entered into force June 6, 1955. 
Brazil 


Agreement extending the agreement of October 14, 1950 
(TIAS 2475) for a cooperative program in industrial 
education. Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de 
Janeiro June 3 and 13, 1955. Entered into force June 
16, 1955 (date of signature of an operational extension 
agreement). 


Denmark 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 25, 1955. 


Ecuador 

Agreement concerning financial arrangements for the fur- 
nishing of certain supplies and services to naval vessels. 
Signed at Quito July 8, 1955. Enters into force 90 days 
from date of signature. 


Germany 
Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with 
protocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washing- 
ton October 29, 1954. 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: July 27, 
1955. 


Italy 

Agreement relating to the use of lira equivalent for the 
purchase of agricultural commodities allocated to Italy 
pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amend- 
ed. Exchange of letters at Rome May 19, 1955. En- 
tered into force May 19, 1955. 

Agreement relating to the improvement of the child feed- 
ing programs carried out by the Amministrazione per le 
Attivita Assistenziali Italiane e Internazionali, with 
annex. Effected by exchange of notes at Rome June 
30, 1955. Entered into force June 30, 1955. 

Agreement concerning facilities for the overhaul and re- 
pair of jet engines in Torino, Italy. Signed at Rome 
July 8, 1955. Entered into force July 8, 1955. 


Philippines 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 27, 1955. Entered 
into force July 27, 1955. 
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Portugal 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 21, 1955. Entered 
into force July 21, 1955. 





| THE DEPARTMENT 





Confirmations 


The Senate on July 28 confirmed Francis O. Wilcox to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on July 27 confirmed Julian F. Harrington 
to be Ambassador to Panama. 

The Senate on July 27 confirmed Charles W. Yost to be 
Ambassador to Laos. 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, whick may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 

TIAS 2953. Pub. 5498. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. 2 pp. 


5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Belgium, 
amending agreement of September 24, 1946. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington January 20 and April 2, 
1954. Entered into force April 2, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Jordan Program. 
Pub. 5500. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Jordan, amend- 
ing agreement of February 12, 1952, as amended—Signed 
at Amman December 31, 1953. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 31, 19538. 


TIAS 2955. 
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Purchase by Japan of United States Surplus Agricultural 
Commodities. TIAS 2959. Pub. 5514. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Interim agreement between the United States and Japan. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo March 8, 1954. En- 
tered into force March 8, 1954. 


North Atlantic Treaty, Status of International Military 
Headquarters. TIAS 2978. Pub. 5538. 21 pp. 15¢. 


Protocol between the United States and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered into 
force April 10, 1954 and agreement between the United 
States and the North Atlantic Council—Signed at Paris 
February 25, 1953. 


Conflicting Claims to Enemy Property. TIAS 2980. Pub. 
5539. Tpp. 10¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Norway— 
Signed at Washington June 21, 1952. Entered into force 
April 27, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation, Program of Reforestation and 
Dune Stabilization in Area between Maule and Bio-Bio 
Rivers. TIAS 2983. Pub. 5542. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—Signed 
at Santiago December 30, 1953. Entered into force De- 
cember 30, 1953. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 2986. Pub. 5549. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Cairo February 23 and 24, 
1954. Entered into force February 24, 1954. 


Defense, Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3000. 


Pub. 5574. 23 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 
States and Belgium—Signed at Brussels September 2, 
1953. Entered into force July 22, 1954. 


United States Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom—Additional Financial Contributions. TIAS 
8002. Pub. 5571. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at London June 15, 1954. En- 
tered into force June 15, 1954. 


Technical Cooperation and Economic Assistance. TIAS 


8004. Pub. 5577. 1pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan, 
amending agreement of December 28, 1953—Signed at 
Karachi June 24, 1954. Entered into force June 24, 1954. 


Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. TIAS 3057. Pub. 
5677. 91 pp. 30¢. 


Treaty between the United States and Greece—Signed at 
Athens August 3, 1951. Entered into force October 13, 
1954 and exchange of notes—Dated at Athens August 3 
and December 26, 1951. 


Mutual Security, Transfer of Military Equipment and 
Supplies. TIAS 3101. Pub. 5726. 6 pp. 
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Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo November 19, 1954. En- 
tered into force November 19, 1954. 


Economic Assistance to Libya. TIAS 3105. Pub. 


5740. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Benghazi September 9, 1954. 
Entered into force September 9, 1954. 


Emergency Wheat Aid to Libya. TIAS 3106. Pub. 5526. 
Tpp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Benghazi October 30 and No- 
vember 3, 1954. Entered into force November 3, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 3107. Pub. 5743. 47 
pp. f 


Agreement and memorandum of understanding between 
the United States and Libya—Signed at Benghazi Septem- 
ber 9, 1954. Entered into force October 30, 1954. 


The United States and Germany, 1945-1955. Pub. 5827. 
European and British Commonwealth Series 47. 56 pp. 
25¢. 


A pamphlet telling the story officially for the first time 
of the shaping of American policy toward Germany dur- 
ing the 10 years which culminated in Germany’s return 
to the community of free nations. 


Southeast Asia: Critical Area in a Divided World. Pub. 
5841. Far Eastern Series 65. 19 pp. 15¢. 


A background summary relating the support of the United 
States Government to the Southeast Asian countries in 
their emerging independence and aid in helping them to 
preserve their freedom. 


Partners in International Understanding. Pub. 5853. 
International Information and Cultural Series 40. 44 pp. 
25¢ 


A pamphlet telling the story of the exchange partnership 
under the international educational exchange program. 


A Program for Mutual Security. Pub. 5859. General 
Foreign Policy Series 100. 16 pp. Limited distribution. 


A pamphlet containing the message of President Hisen- 
hower to the Congress on April 20, 1955. 


Principles in Foreign Policy. Pub. 5874. General For- 
eign Policy Series 101. 24 pp. 15¢. 


A new vest-pocket-size pamphlet containing an address 
made by the Secretary of State before the Fifth Annual 
All-Jesuit Alumni Dinner at Washington, D.C., on April 
11, 1955. 


Partners in World Trade—The Goal of the GATT. Pub 
5879. Commercial Policy Series 148. 16 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet on foreign economic policy of the United 
States as set forth in the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. 
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August 8, 1955 


American Principles. Swedish Contributions to 
American Culture (Warren) ok ete 


Atomic Energy 
“Toward the Good of Us All” (Eisenhower) 
U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Benelux. Notification of Effective Date of Compen- 
satory Concessions (text of memorandum) 


Canada. Notification of Effective Date of Compen- 
satory Concessions (text of memorandum) 


China, Communist. Ambassadorial Talks With 
Communist China at Geneva (joint ee 
and Dulles statement) Cetus Seale = 


Congress, The. Secretary’s Views on Convention 
To Study North Atlantic Union (Dulles) 


Economic Affairs 

Notification of Effective Date of Compensatory Con- 
cessions (text of memorandum) .. 

Proclamation Effecting Negotiations for Japan’s 
Accession to GATT (text of proclamation) 


Educational Exchange. Educational Exchange 
Under the Fulbright Act in 1954 omen annual 
report to Congress) 


Europe 

Appraisal of Four Power Conference at Geneva 
(Dulles) .. 

A New Spirit of Cooperation in the Search ‘for 
Peace (Eisenhower) 

Foreign Service. Confirmations “(arrington, 
Yost) . se os 
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Proclamation Effecting Negotiations for Japan’s 
Accession to GATT . i es ee oe 

“Toward the Good of Us All” 


Protection of U.S. Nationals. Ambassadorial Talks 
With Communist China at Geneva (joint com- 
munique and Dulles statement) re 
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Current U.N. Documents 
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Refugees and Displaced Siahilnies Conference of 
Governors’ Committees on Refugee Relief 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 25-31 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


21, 448 of July 22, and 449 of July 23. 
No. Date Subject 
451 7/25 Talks with Communist China. 


North Atlantic Union. 

*464 7/29 

gentina. 

465 7/29 
lief (rewrite). 

Educational exchange. 


*466 7/30 


*Not printed. 
*Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to July 25 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 446 of July 


452 7/25 Johnson designated to meet Chinese 
Communists. 

*453 7/25 Atoms-for-peace agreement with Den- 
mark. 

454 7/25 Jacome appointment (rewrite). 

455 7/25 Effective date of tariff concessions to 
Ganada and Benelux. 

7456 7/26 Delegation to Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. 

4457 7/26 Educational exchange. 

458 7/26 Dulles: news conference statement on 
Geneva meeting. 

459 7/26 Dulles: talks with Communist China. 

*460 7/27 Atoms-for-peace agreement with Philip- 
pines. 

*461 7/27 Wilcox nomination. 

*462 7/28 Atoms-for-peace agreement with Italy. 

463 7/29 Dulles: letter to Senator George on 


Atoms-for-peace agreement with Ar- 


Governors’ committees for refugee re- 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE Geo) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Pub. 5888 15¢ 


An illustrated layman’s guide to ‘“‘The Atoms-for-Peace Pro- 
gram” to which President Eisenhower has committed the 
Nation, pledging it before the United Nations General As- 
sembly “to devote its entire heart and mind to find the way 
by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life.” 

The pamphlet offers a concise account of the history and 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. These 
are some of the subjects treated : 


The Promise of Atomic Energy 

The Origin of the Atoms-for-Peace Program 

The Background of the U.S. Proposals 

The United Nations Atoms-for-Peace Resolution 

The international Atomic Energy Agency—its origin, 
development, status, and future activities 

The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 

Education and Training in Atomic Reactor Technology— 
which includes a description of the reactor school at 
Argonne National Laboratory and AEc’s school for 
isotope study at Oak Ridge 


Copies of Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy may be purchased 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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